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BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
—A National Bank: Member of Federal Reserve System 


CALIFORNIA 


¢ BANKof AMERICA 


=—A California State Bank 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Bank of America Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A. A California State Bank —COMBINED 





Cash in Vault and in Federal Re- 
SRIve MONK ss we 8 Gros $ 33,557,086.80 $ 1,465,252.29 
Deposits with Other Banks and : 
MOWERS Sb: as x & oe Ps 30,740,230.26 4,907,017.28 $ 70,669,586.63 
United States Bonds and Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. . . . 170,185,616.32 6,717,948.05 
State, County and Municipal 
NE her ey oe eh as 74,221,109.96 8,972,388.61 
Other Bonds and Securities . . 15,845,823.27 4,207,147.77 280,150,033.98 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 2,700,000,00 None 2,700,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . .. 480,675,373.55 27,197,643.01 507 873,016.56 
4Bank Premises, Furniture, Fix- 
tures and Safe Deposit Vaults 41,777,824.04 2,349,996.75 44,127 ,820.79 
Other Real EstateOwned. . . 5,947,135.02 404,756.97 6,351,891.99 
Customers’ Liability on Account 
of Letters of Credit, Accept- 
ances and Endorsed Bills . . 10,821,234.88 5,500.00 10,826,734.88 
Other Resources . . . sss 9,837 913.12 65,290.38 $,903,203.50_ 
Total Resources. . ‘i ~ $876,309,347.22 ~ $56,292.941.11 ~~ $932,602,288.33 


LIABILITIES 


aS a ‘ $ 50,000,000.00 $ 4,000,000.00 
GS 4. 3: 4s) Se — 40,000,000.00 1,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ... 9,890,774.17 697,999.52 
ENE: ns a Sel we rey a 7,498,114.14 628,948.13 $114,465,835.96 
Pee <x wo Sw % % 45,500,000.00 None 45,500,000.00 
Rediscounts and Bills Payable . 11,875,839.49 None 11,875,839.49 
Liability for Letters of Credit 

and as Acceptor, Endorser or 

Maker on Acceptances and 

Porten Bills-s 2 . so. « < 11,096,808.35 5,500.00 11,102,308.35 
Commercial . 165,541,932.61 10,737,248.32 
Savings. . . : 534,905 878.46 38,473,245.14 ___749,658,304.53t 
Total Liabilities. . . . .. $876,309,347.22 $56,292,941.11 ~~ $932,602,288.33 


THIS STATEMENT INCLUDES THE FIGURES OF THE LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE OF BANK OF AMERICAN. T. & S. A. 


Deposits: 


t This figure represents an increase of $90,354,000.00 since March 12, 1932, 


4410 BANKING OFFICES 
IN 243 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


BANK of AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION... @ National Bank... and 
BANK of AMERICA...@ California State Bank...are identical in ownership and management. 

















ORIGINALLY CHARTERED, 1812 


‘Tre PennsyLvANIA Company 7 


For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Trust CoMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Casu anp Due From Banks $54,422,004.42 
U. S. GovernmMENT SECURITIES 40,284,133.61 
Orner INVESTMENT SECURITIES..................---- 35,521,596.14 
Catt Loans Upon CoLiaTERAL 66,946,571.15 
Time Loans Upon CoLeaTERAL...............------- 16,675,339.87 
ComMERCIAL PAPER Shi ner nec a a 8 


RESERVE FUND FOR THE PROTECTION OF ““(CAsH BALANCES 


we, ee a 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS.............---2eeceeeeeeee++  2,645,064.78 
Tuvemter ACCRUED. «<0 6... o6 ccs nce enews 1,566,395.26 
Bank Buitpincs, VAULTS AND EqQuipMENT 4,022,319.76 
Customers’ LiaBILity FOR LETTERS OF CREDIT AND 

IGERPRAMEEE.. 6 os de4 nies aoa deosaeeets _ 253,838.89 


 $243,536,093.96 


LIABILITIES 
CaPITAL $8,400,000.00 
SuRPLUS 17,000,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits.. . 1,279,524.64 
RESERVED FOR CONTINGENCIES 10,000,000.00 
RESERVED FOR Taxes, BuILDING AND EXPENSES 1,303,272.32 
RESERVED FOR DivipEND JANuaARY 3, 1933 630,000.00 
INTEREST PAYABLE DEPOSITORS................-2-02: 534,208.98 
MiscELLANEOus LIABILITIES .............-. a 134,578.06 


Letters oF CrepitT IssuEeD AND ACCEPTANCES EXECUTED. 253,838.89 
Deposits 204,000,671.07 


$243,536,093.96 


TRUST FUNDS 
PERSONAL $843,186,760.56 CorRPORATE $1,827,387,323.50 


C. S. W. Packarp, President James Cueston, 3rp, Treasurer 

















CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1932 
RESOURCES 

CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS. :; .; .  $254,080,213.92 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES : .  78,317,999.20 
OTHER BONDS AND SECURITIES . ; 90,202,341.48 

LOANS: DEMAND . $119,816,909.65 
TIME . ; 225,182,249.81  344,999,159.46 
STOCK IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . ' ; 4,200,000.00 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES ; 7,506,087.10 
OTHER BANKS’ LIABILITY ON BILLS PURCHASED . 310,092.46 
INTEREST ACCRUED BUT NOT COLLECTED. 2,740,768.28 
BANK BUILDING . ; - < .  14,700,000.00 
OTHER RESOURCES . ; . ; ; 783,350.12 
$797,840,01 2.02 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK . ‘ . : ° ‘ . $ 75,000,000.00 
SURPLUS . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 25,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS . ‘ ; ‘ ; . 3,741 ,809.32 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDEND PAYABLE JANUARY 2, 1933 1,125,000.00 
RESERVE FOR TAXES AND INTEREST. ‘ ; 9,930,992.99 

DEPOSITS: DEMAND : ‘ . $489,595,282.91 
TIME . ; : 183,528,320.53 673,123,603.44 
ACCEPTANCES. , ; ; : ‘ : 8,154,424.97 
OTHER BANKS’ BILLS ENDORSED AND SOLD . : 310,092.46 
DISCOUNT COLLECTED BUT NOT EARNED . ‘ ‘ 670,738.72 
OTHER LIABILITIES ; . ‘ : , ‘ 783,350.12 
$797,840,01 2.02 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust 
Sor the stockholders of the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
is not included in the above figures 
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Next Month 


Profits With Liquidity 


R. N. Armstrong, cashier of the 
Bank of Crescent, Crescent, Okla. 
gives a complete outline of his 
method of investing funds so as to 
make profits but keep the bank 
liquid. A percentage arrangement 


makes it adaptable to every bank.. 


Activity Earns 143% 


This writer tells how one bank has 
earned 1414% on its capital by the 
introduction of measured service 
charges. This was accomplished 
in a town where all other banks 
had closed and confidence was at 
a low ebb. 


a 


‘an Your Borrowers Sell? 


Distribution is today’s problem. 
Carroll Dean Murphy, sales ad- 
viser to a number of plants and 
some banks presents a specific 
method, that has been tested by 
several years of use, for judging 
the sales capacity of your bor- 
rowers. 


Foreclosed Homes Sold 


Here is a plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of houses you have had to 
repossess at little or no cost to 
you and a method of quick turn- 
over which makes friends for your 
bank and home owners of people 
who could not otherwise afford 
them 


Unified Machine Posting 


With this system, deposits may 
be accepted at any branch, regard- 
less of which branch carries the 
account, and posted and credited 
to the branch at which the ac- 
count originated. A daily tally 
adjusts the accounting promptly. 
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Every Month 


Administrative Policies 


The backbone of a bank is its ad- . 
ministration. Therefore, we offer 
experiences in bank adminis- 
tration of men who have com- 
bined boldness and caution 
in the successful operation of 
their bank which you may adapt 
to your needs. 


Security Studies 


Dr. David Friday, a_ practical 
economist who has given special 
study to investment matters will 
bring the results of this study to 
you to aid you in keeping your 
portfolio and bond purchases up 
to date. 


Business Development 


Executive leaders of banks are 
giving this subject more study than 
usual. So we are making an effort © 
to select the most helpful and the 
most practical experiences in new 
business development procurable 
to aid in this study. 


Equipment And Supplies 


The basis for low operating cost is 
greater efficiency derived through 
the use of improved equipment 
and the right kind of supplies. 
This subject is given continuous 
prominence and is treated from 
several different angles monthly. 


Banking Changes 


Here is an efficient way to keep 
up to date on the events of bank- 
ing circles—first, those involving 
the personnel of banks; second, 
those having to do with changes 
such as consolidations, mergers, 
closures, new names and so on. 
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When The Bank Offends A Depositor 
For Any Reason Whatsoever 


The Bank Suffers A Loss!! 


More Offense Is Given At The Tellers’ Windows 
Than In All Other Banking Departments Combined!! 
Why? 

Because The Paying Tellers Are Not Efficient? Positively No! 
Only Because They Are Not Fully Equipped To Communi- 
cate With The Bookkeepers In A Manner That Would Spare 
The Depositors From Embarrassment! You Have Given 
Them Full Protection Against Error In Counting Silver— 
Also Speed —But Compelled Them To Depend On Obsolete 
Methods For Teller-Bookkeeper Messages Involving the Pay- 
ing Out Of Thousands Of Dollars Daily With No Protection 


Against Error or Misunderstanding of the Bookkeeper’s Word! 
(ABOVE NOT INTENDED FOR OUR 1147 BANK CUSTOMERS) 


OUR teller is the bank’s contact man. It is YOUR teller can avoid giving offense to any- 





he who must hold the good will of the great 
bulk of your depositors. He is under a con- 
stant strain in his efforts to serve everyone 
rapidly and at the same time protect the bank 
and himself against overdraft. Hence, it is 
little wonder that he, too, is embarrassed when 
he is compelled to use a phone or air conveying 
system, in the presence of one or more deposi- 
tors, because he must try to do so covertly 
and he knows the eyes of the depositors are 
on him. In many cases he must spell out the 
name involved and to be on the safe side, 
must repeat the amount of the “balance”. 
Surely he is entitled to help along these lines. 
Ask him yourself. 


The Tellers’ 


one (even to those few who so often carry 
very small balances) and will work much better as 
a good-will builder, if you will give him a means 
of communication that is as new and modern as 
the rest of the equipment in the bank. He need 
never turn his back on a depositor, yet he will send 
and receive messages in handwriting regarding de- 
positors’ balances, without a word being spoken. 
And, best of all, he will work with a freer mind, 
knowing he has a permanent, indelible record 
in the handwriting of the bookkeepers concern- 
ing every check questioned by him during the 
day. There will no longer be any chance for 
shifted responsibility through misunderstanding 
or errors in transmission of messages. 


As Well As The Banks’ Problems Can Be Solved ‘At A 


Cost Of About 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station Involved With A 
Telautograph System!! 
WE HAVE A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—NO OBLIGATION—EVER—OR— 


WRITE US FOR OUR 


NEW BOOKLET ‘“‘T. C. 


1932’ IT IS FREE, OF COURSE. 


Tebauitograph |e) Coyooralion 


16 West 6lst St., 


New York City 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCHES SERVING OVER 500 CITIES IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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Banker and Buyer Too 


HERE seems to be some doubt 

as to which banking functions 

are selling and which are buy- 
ing operations. That doubt ean be 
resolved by the simple statement 
that all banking functions are buy- 
ing operations. 

At organization, a bank buys 
officers and employees. Then it buys 
office space and equipment. Then it 
buys bonds, then commercial paper, 
then short-term local eredits and 
then mortgages. Then it buys de- 
positors, then safe deposit box 
renters, then trust customers. Then 
it buys more customer conveniences, 
then more officers and employees, 
then more office space and equip- 
ment, then more bonds—and so on 
‘round the spiral. 

Ranp M°Natty Bankers Monta- 
LY devotes itself to the job of in- 
forming its readers on what to buy 
in all these lines; how to buy 
efficiently ; when to buy and when 
not; what to do from day to day 
so as to get full value out of each 
purchase. 

If all banks regarded their officers 
and employees as investments, they 
would first, take better care of them; 
second, watch their development 
more closely; and third, check up 
the earnings each one produced 
more appreciatively and critically. 

If all banks kept in mind the 
heavy and recurrent purchases in 
rentals or carrying charges repre- 
sented by their buildings, they would 
pay more attention to moderniza- 
tion, re-equipment, inter-communica- 
tion, furniture, fixtures, customer 
conveniences, officer, teller and 
clerical helps, lighting, signs—even 
window displays. 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


If all banks bought bonds as erit- 
ically (in proportion to dollars) as 
some banks buy rubber bands, there 
would be more use made of city cor- 
respondents, soundly conducted in- 
vestment houses, statistical services, 
and security analysts. 

If all banks realized that a new 
customer may be a good or bad 
‘*buy’’ according to his quality, the 
eost of getting him onto the books, 
the expense of keeping him there, 
and the development of his business 
from then on; there would be more 
efficient advertising and solicitation, 
more intelligent analysis of service 
costs, more soundly based and clearly 
explained systems of metered 
charges, more attention to central 
files and inter-departmental cooper- 
ation, more bank customers in the 
long run. 

If a bankers’ publication clearly 
visualizes its mission, it will econ- 
stantly seek, discover and explain 
the best ways and means by which 
successful bankers are handling or 
could handle the large-scale, long- 
view buying outlined above. 


ROVIDED service to any selfish 

interest is rigidly denied, this 
publishing policy should help to 
inform and energize the whole bank- 
ing business, and with it the hun- 
dreds of other businesses which serve 
banking, and the thousands of other 
businesses which depend on banking 
for the sinews of aggression. 

But it should be broad and basic 
in its objectives as well as specific 
and close to the ground in its brass- 
tack details. 


It should not for a moment forget 
the main buying function for which 
local banking units exist—the pur- 
chase of local short-time, self-liquid- 
ating commercial paper. 

In this magazine for May 1929 the 
present writer said: 

‘*Banking needs bigger and busier 
loan officers. The territory you serve 
as a banker is the territory in which 
you make direct commercial or 
agricultural loans—and the extent 
to which you dispose of funds 
through outsiders is the extent to 
which you are making your bank a 
branch deposit station of some other 
real banking institution. 

‘*Tf the business men or farmers of 
your community are borrowing all 
the short-time money that they will 
ever deserve or can ever be made to 
deserve, the chances are that you as 
a banker have reached your limit of 
development. But is that true of any 
average American community ?’’ 


T IS with considerable satisfac- 

tion that this magazine regards 
the present position of the banks on 
whose policies in 1929 that article 
was based. And the same satisfac- 
tion must pervade their stockholders 
and depositors. 

Just as such banks were boom- 
proof in 1928, so they have proved 
themselves depression-proof in 1932. 

In just so far as they were defend- 
ing their customers and communities 
against over-expansion then, they 
are defending them against over-con- 
traction today. 

We are with them and for them 
in the Hereulean buying task of 
orderly, conservative reconstruction. 
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Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Bonds and ( extifientes 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock : ° 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected P ° 


by Foreman-State National Bank 
Assets Transferred after Deducting Reserves 


Capital Stock paid in . 
Surplus Fund 

Other Undivided Profits ; 
Discount Collected but not Rarned ° 
Dividend No. 202, payable Dec. 31, 1932 
Reserve for Taxes, ete. . ° ° 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits . 

Demand Deposits 

Deposits of Public Sais. : 


Liabilities other than those above stated i 


Contingent Liability 


Guaranteed by Customers 





ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds and Ceeviioaves 
Time Loans and Discounts ‘ 
* Demand Loans a ‘ es 
Other Bonds and Secustties . 
Assets Transferred after Deducting Reserves 


Other Assets ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 





Capital Stock paid in . 
Surplus Fund . . . ‘ “ 
Other Undivided Profits ° r ° ° ‘ 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ‘ P ‘ 
Reserve for Bonds held and Contingencies 
Time Deposits . ° 


Demand Deposits ° ° 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ 


Capital, Surplus and Profits. 
Deposits. ° . ‘ é 
Resources . ° ° ° ° 





LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES 


Statements of Condition NEW December 31, 1932 


- $ 15.414,807.47 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


ASSETS 


- $240,194,417.01 
52,763,253.98 
26,635,839.49 

162,483, 634.18 
10,057 ,834.45 
1,500,000.00 
9,147,783.50 
854,326.98 


15,589,031.14 
$519,226,120.73 


-  $25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 

° 5,022,314.35 
648,873.23 

. 750,000.00 
° 2,488,808.32 
9,491,276.24 


- 413,354,518.96 
30,855,465.12 459,624,791.55 


under Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit 


by Foreman-State T rust wail Savings Bank 


° - $127,786,222.44 


1,200,057.04 
$519,226,120.73 
$ 2,582,724.49 


First Union Trust and Savings Bank 


- $ 61,619,602.04 
8,382,950.00 
22,326,166.13 
16,349,578.92 

. 58,754,055.00 
9,172,975.67 
2,178,755.37 
$178,784,083.13 


$ 10,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
469,980.00 

° 1,486,602.45 
° 4,000,000.00 


-  29,288,191.58 157,074,414.02 


Combined 


753,086.66 
$178,784,083.13 


- $ 60,492,294 
- 616,699,205 
- 698,010,203 
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Asset Values Must Be Measured 
By Factual Analysis 


Technological obsolescence, excess capacity, and 
lower replacement costs combine to make capital 
deflation necessary in many industrial companies 


ruthless 
quickly sweeps away 


Lr DUSTRIAL 


depression is a 


leveler of values. 


By J. R. KRAUS 
It 
false power under other conditions is not 


yardsticks by which we have become 
accustomed to measuring not only 
capital values but human capacity 
as well, and brings us back to the 
hard measure of earning power. 


so simple. It is the problem most 
vital to many industrial executives. 

Various methods are being used, 
all tending toward the same result. 
The United States Steel Corpora- 








Perhaps we think that 
earning power is the only 
measure we ever used. 
Technically, that may be 
true, but actually we find, 
in times of serious depres- 
sion, that the measure has 
sadly shrunk—that earn- 
ing power is so irrevocably 
concerned with markets 
that the plant investment 


whieh returned large 
profits a few years ago 
will not earn overhead 


charges now, let alone a re- 
turn to the investors. 
Meeting this situation 
furnishes the greatest test 
for human eapacity in 
business which has come 
for a decade or more. It 
is easy to expand plant 
capacity and capital struc- 
tures under the spur of 
constantly increasing mar- 
kets. To reverse the opera- 
tion in order to bring 
Stated values back to the 
measure of actual earning 


OSEPH R. KRAUS, 

chairman of the 
board of directors of 
the Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, has spent all 
his business life in 
banking. He belongs to 
what might be termed 
the before-and-after- 
boom school of bank- 
ers. He was one of the 
banking leaders who 
stuck to old-fashioned 
first principles of com- 
mercial banking right 
through the 1929 


period. Well known by bankers from coast 
to coast, Mr. Kraus is a man of positive and 
Two years ago he was 
elected president of the Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association of America. Mr. Kraus has 
helped build the Union Trust Co., with 
which he has been associated since its organ- 
ization, to one of the largest banking 
institutions of the country. 


outspoken views. 
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tion, in trimming its production 
capacity, has embarked on a program 
of centering operations in its most 
efficient plants and abandoning 
those which are less effective. Some 
of the Detroit automobile manufac- 
turers, it is understood, have adopt- 
ed the device of basing costs on only 
such parts of their plants 
as are used, setting apart 
the unused or unusable 
part of their capacity as a 
charge against capital and 
surplus rather than opera- 
tions. Other industrial 
leaders are writing down 
their stated valuations of 
plant and equipment to 
the basis of their earning 
capacity and replacement 
values under present con- 
ditions, charging the write- 
offs to the capital strue- 
ture, even though the 
operation requires a reduc- 
tion in par or stated value 
of shares. 

The method may differ 
with different companies. 
The important thing is 
that there is a growing 
realization of the necessity 
for bringing overhead bur- 
dens into line with new 
price ranges and capital 
structures into line with 
actual earning capacity 




























































today rather than the earning 
capacities of a few years ago. 

On first glance, it may seem that 
a new and lower statement of values 
for physical assets, such as plants 
and equipment, is a bookkeeping 
matter in which 
nobody but the 


entirely. Then it is time to inquire 
whether the values of assets on 
which overhead percentages are 
based are in line with the present 
earning capacity of those assets. 
During the depression years, many 
large plants 
have been par- 


accounting de- . : tially or wholly 
partment could The Capital Deflation idle. Deteriora- 
me expected to Idea In Five Sentences tion has gone 
take much _ in- on, and more 
terest. That is important than 
far from being 1. We have become ac- that, techno- 
true. Such an customed to measure capital logical progress 
action has to do values by false yard- has gone on. In 
with the very sticks that must now be many cases, ma- 
fundamentalson abandoned in favor of the chines which 
which a business earning-power unit of were entirely 
1S conducted. measurement. efficient a few 

In the ordin- years ago are 
ary and normal 2. In doing this, the almost as entire- 
course of busi- United States Steel Corpor- ly inefficient 
ness, the selling ation is centering produc- now. This may 
price of a manu- tion in its most efficient be because of 
factured article plants and is abandoning deterioration 
is such as will the others. through disuse 


cover material 
and labor, all 
overhead burden 
and a fair profit 


3. Some automobile 
manufacturers are basing 
costs only on such parts of 


or because other 
machinery 
which will do 
their work more 


for the manu- their plants as are used. economically 

oon The 4. Others are writing has eome_ into 

§ ia . se. 

a eee down stated valuations of asc 

may be affected | . If these assets 
7 ne plant and equipment to the ey 

by competitive Raat f iat ; which have lost 

conditions, but pone er =" | pacers their power to 

reductions thus capacity and replacement produce effi- 


forced come out 
of profit rather 
than other com- 
ponents of the 


value, charging these write- 
offs to the capital structure 
and reducing the par of 
shares when necessary. 


ciently, whether 
they are ma- 
chines, tools, 
dies, equipment, 


sale price. : r she ild- 

—— 5. An important result of or sep bene 

In the over- : : : ings are to con- 
this deflation is the reduc- : : 

head burden a e 3 ‘ tinue in the 

will be found — © i aes eee asset list at 

allowance for a ee ees valuations given 


depreciation or and overhead. 


obsolescence, re- 

serves, mainte- 

nance, taxes, insurance, and all other 
items representing the expense of 
doing business. Many of these items 
are based on percentages of the value 
of plant and equipment. At a 
normal rate of production, these 
items will spread over a sufficient 
volume so that there will be profit 
left. 

When volume is drastically re- 
duced for any great length of time, 
the percentage of overhead burden 
on each unit of production becomes 
so much larger that profit disappears 
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them when they 

were efficient, 

the result will 
be an overhead burden which will 
make profits impossible. Reserves 
for obsolescence, for taxes, insur- 
ance, and other costs will take money 
which should be left as a profit for 
the owners of the company. 

Even where there is no factor of 
obsolescence or decreased potential 
usefulness of plant and equipment 
there is always the factor of replace- 
ment value to be considered. Land, 
buildings, tools, and equipment are 
all obtainable at lower prices than 
prevailed a few years ago. Why 








and 


insurance, 
other overhead charges on values 


base depreciation, 


higher than 
costs ? 

Few companies are immune from 
this necessity for deflation. Factors 
of partial or complete technological 
obsolescence, of actual excess capac- 
ity in the light of changed condi- 
tions and of lower replacement 
eosts, are found through practically 
the whole industrial structure. 

When the capital assets of a com- 
pany are written down to what they 
are worth on the ability-to-earn and 
replacement basis, insurance and 
local taxes are cut down, obsolescence 
reserves decrease, overhead comes 
into line with the new price ranges 
and there is a chance for something 
to be left as earnings. 

Deflation of assets and consequent 
reduction of capital structure is a 
matter in which the corporate stock- 
holder may think he is very much 
coneerned, but as a matter of fact 
he should not be, except to want to 
see it done. In the last analysis, 
holdings of common shares of stock 
are simply the basis for equitable 
distribution of such earnings as 
there may be. This distribution 
basis is not altered, whether a stock 
is selling at half or double its book 
value. Market values broadly reflect 
earning power and little else. If the 
readjustment of values in a com- 
pany results in cutting the book or 
the stated value of a share of stock 
in half but puts that share of stock 
on a basis where an earning, not 
possible on the higher valuation, may 
be returned, the stockholder really 
gains by the nominal shrinkage in 
the value of his holdings. 

It is a poor rule that will not 
work both ways. In the ultra pros- 
perous times of a few years ago, 
there were many cases of expanding 
businesses which increased capital 
issues on the basis of added earning 
power given by the great demand for 
goods. Such issues were considered 
and were in fact perfectly legiti- 
mate. If now they are suffering from 
decreased earning power and lower 
asset values, a decrease in capital 
issues is just as reasonable. 

The vital issue concerned in the 
deflation of industrial asset values 
is that of bringing capital structures 
to a sound basis in the light of 
changed conditions. That business 


present replacement 


(Continued on page 106) 
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| Leverage Trust Benefits 


Are Expected In A Rising Market 


The author has charted the advantages and dis- 


advantages of leverage trusts in connection with his 


work as president of Allied General Corporation. 


‘ 


By CHASE DONALDSON 


HEN the word ‘‘leverage’’ 

was first applied to manage- 

ment investment company 
common stocks several years ago, 
there were head shakings and 
wrinkled brows. The application 
seemed far-fetched, if indeed, it was 
even appropriate. Like the new 
cliché, technocracy, the principle of 
leverage was difficult to explain 
although, perhaps unlike _ tech- 
noeracy, its fundamentals are simple 
enough. 

Those who understand the princi- 
ple of leverage as applied to common 
stocks, however, believe that it will 
have real public appeal during a 
period of recovery. For in past 
market rallies leverage has resulted 
in accentuating the rise of certain 
securities. Consequently, a full ap- 
preciation of the significance of the 
leverage factor may be of consider- 
able benefit to investors and invest- 
ment counsellors. 

The dictionary says that the word 


leverage, when used figuratively, 
means ‘‘increased power or advan- 


tage.’’ As applied to common stocks, 
this definition will have to be 
slightly amended. Leverage is in- 
creased power—but it may be 
advantageous or disadvantageous. 
It is the former in a rising market. 
In a declining market, it is the 
latter. During the last three years 
of generally declining markets, 
leverage has been a disadvantage 
has made certain common stocks de- 
cline more rapidly than the average. 
In market rallies, leverage has 
operated advantageously. This is 
brought out in Figure 1 prepared 





from Allied General Corporation’s 
weekly investment trust common 
stock index. The following figures 
for last summer’s rally further 
illustrate the point: 


At bear Highs for 
market low rally reached 
July Sept 
8, 1932 7, 1932 % rise 


$100 invested 

in each of 14 

leverage stocks. . $1,400 
Dow-Jones 

Industrial stock 
AVOTERE 6 ccccs 41.22 79.93 93.91 


$6,409.90 357.85 


Just why did this happen? What 
is responsible for this record which 
causes me to say that for those who 
believe in the ultimate recovery of 
business and 


American American 





CHASE DONALDSON 


security markets, investment com- 
pany leverage stocks offer striking 
opportunities for recovery? 
Leverage has appeared to be such 
an abstruse mystery that perhaps it 
is just as well to try to explain it 
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with a few illustrations of 
a thoroughly simple na- 
ture. 

When a man goes into 


business, he may borrow 


money from the _ bank 

which he matches with his 

own capital. Let us say 
the business man has $10,000 and 
the bank loans him $10,000 at 6% 
interest against collateral in the 
form of the plant, property, and in- 
ventories used in the business. This 
makes a total of $20,000. 

Now this collateral or property 
may rise in value. Suppose it rises 
10%—or $2,000. A value of $2,000 
is then added to the business man’s 
original $10,000. None of it acerues 
to the bank, because he is obligated 
to the bank for only what he bor- 
rowed. An increase in value of 
$2,000, however, is an increase of 
20% on the $10,000 contributed by 
the business man. Had he not bor- 
rowed from the bank, had he started 
the business with only his own $10,- 
000 and had his property appreciated 
the same 10%, that would have 
amounted on $10,000 to only $1,000. 
Whereas, by borrowing, an apprecia- 
tion of 10% meant an increase in 
value to him of $2,000. 

Of course, it also works the other 
way. If the property depreciated 
10% or $2,000, the business man 
must take all the loss amounting to 
20% on his own investment of 
$10,000. 

In the case of an investment com- 
pany, funds originally supplied to 
the company by people who bought 
its bonds or preferred stock corre- 
spond to the funds provided by the 
banker. These funds make it pos- 
sible for the investment company to 
own more property than it would be 
able to own, if it operated with the 
more limited amount of capital 
provided by its common stock- 
holders. More property, in the case 
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DECEMBER 33,1931 = 10 


5 LEVERAGE 
TRUSTS 


2 NON -LEVERAG 
TRUSTS 


TRUST STOCKS USED 


LEVERAGE TRUST 
COMMON STO 
ADAMS EXPRESS Co, 
AMERICAN INT’L CORR 
GENERAL Pus. SERV. CORR 
TRI~ CONTINENTAL CORP 
UNITED FOUNDERS CORP. 


NON- SEVERAGE 
TRUST STOCK 


LEHMAN CORP. 
FOURTH NATL fhl¥. CORP. 


5 


CUMULATIVE RATIO 


VOLUME OF 4 LISTED LEVERAGE STOCKS TO 


an 
P alee 


TOTAL STOCK EXCHANGE SALES 


. 
re ens aun GPs aan aa oa 6 a ces ee ee 


WEEKLY TRADING VOLUME 


of an investment company, means 
more securities. So, with respect to 
assets, the bonds or preferred stock 
give the common stock ‘‘inecreased 
power or advantage’’ in a rising 
market. 

One more point. It is obvious that 
the greater amount of funds sup- 
plied by the banker, the bondholders, 
or the preferred stockholders in pro- 
portion to the money supplied by 
the owners of the business (the com- 
mon stockholders, in the case of an 
investment company), the greater 
is the leverage factor. 

On his loan of $10,000, the busi- 
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5 LEVERAGE§ TRUSTS 


IGURE 1. The Allied General Corpora- 

tion Index is figured at the close of each 
Friday. It is based upon December 31, 1931, 
closing prices as 10, the percentage change 
in each stock from each Friday since Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, being figured, and the average 
per cent change taken. The volume figures 
represent the total weekly trading volumes 
of the five leverage trusts; the ratio figures 
represent the ratio of total cumulative vol- 
ume since December 31, of the four listed 
leverage trusts to total Stock Exchange sales. 


ness man must pay the bank $600 
a year in interest—a fixed charge on 
his operations. Now, if he earns 6% 
on the total investment of $20,000 
or $1,200 a year, he and the bank 
split equally on his profits. If he 


earns only 3% ($600) a year, the 


LEVERAGE 
TRUSTS 


An 

STANDARD *; 

STATISTICS 
90 STOCKS 


SEPT. 30 NOV. 11 


bank gets it all. But if he earns 
10% ($2,000) the bank still gets 
only $600 of it and the business man 
keeps $1,400, or 14% on his money. 
Now, if the business man had been 
content not to borrow from the bank 
and, in the last instance, had earned 
10% on his capital investment of 
$10,000, he would have received only 
$1,000 instead of $1,400. In other 
words, his bank loan acted as lever- 
age on his earnings. It gave him 
‘*inereased power or advantage.”’ 
In the case of an investment com- 
pany, the company’s bonds or pre- 
ferred stock, whose interest or 
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dividend requirements are fixed, 
correspond to the bank loan men- 
tioned. The common stock corre- 


sponds to the business man’s own 
eapital invested in his business. The 
bonds or preferred stock give the 
common stock ‘‘increased power or 
advantage’ after earnings have met 
the fixed charges. 

Investors throughout the 
country are beginning to 
realize the importance of 
leverage. It will be noted 
that at the bottom of Figure 
1, a curve shows the pro- 
portion of trading in four 
investment trust stocks list- 
ed on the New York Stock 
Exchange to the total vol- 
ume of stock exchange trad- 


20 
1 


dividend record since 1913 of six 
representative ‘‘pre-War’’ British 
Trusts. These trusts, with the years 
in which they were organized, are as 
follows: Alliance Trust Co., Ltd. 
(1888), British Investment Trust, 
Ltd. (1889), Industrial and General 
Trust, Ltd. (1889), Investment 


General Corporation’s estimates, net 
assets on September 30, 1932 aver- 
aged 3.4 times the market prices of 
these same bonds. On September 30, 
1932, the Corporation estimated that 
net assets of eight representative 
companies having preferred stocks 
outstanding averaged 2.7 times the 

market prices of their pre- 

ferreds. These companies 





DIVIDEND RECORD 
PROMINENT BRITISH AND SCOTTISH INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





are: 
Capital Administration, 
Prudential Investors, Tri- 


Continental Corp., Ameri- 








can European Sec., General 
Public Service, General 








=: a 
1913 18 1923 1928 
© Directors have proposed to pay dividends which will bring 1932 payments to this average 





1932 | 


American Investors, Adams. 
Express, American Found- 
ers. 





ing. This indicates that in 
July about one half of one 
per cent of the total New York 
Stock Exchange trading was in 
these four stoecks—out of a total 


of more than 1,200 stocks listed on 
the Exchange. In September, this 
had increased to .65%—the high of 
the year. 

Investment companies have been 
through a baptism by fire. During 
the first 10 years of their existence 
in this country, they had to run the 
whole gamut of market experience, 
including the greatest bull market 
and the greatest bear market in the 
annals of American finance. Their 
managers have learned many valu- 
able lessons from this experience— 
just as the managers of British in- 
vestment trusts learned valuable 
lessons from the experience of the 
Baring crisis which overtook them 
at about the same stage of their 
development. 


British Trust Dividend Rates 
Increased Steadily 


Largely by application of their 
experience during the formative 
Stage of the investment trust devel- 
opment, the British trusts have 
carried on through a World War 
and a World Depression. The values 
of their stocks have increased, and 
they have continued to pay div- 
idends whose rates, until 1930, were 
rather steadily upward. As a result, 
British investment trust securities 
are regarded as being among the 
prime investment mediums in the 
British Isles. 

Figure 2 shows the average annual 


Figure 2. How British trusts have fared. 


Trust Corporation, Ltd. (1888), 
Mercantile Investment and General 
Trust, Ltd. (1884) and Merchants 
Trust, Ltd. (1889). The chart does 
not give effect to special stock 
bonuses paid by Industrial and Gen- 
eral Trust, Ltd. in 1919 and by 
Allianee Trust Co., Ltd. in 1928, 
1929 and 1930. 

Since it is reasonable to assume 
that the managers of American trusts 
will profit from their experiences, 
as did British trust managers, the 
chart should prove indicative of the 
future of our American trusts. 


Senior Security Position 


Despite the fact that they have 
been confronted with the most severe 
decline in security values on record, 
leading American investment com- 
panies during the last three years 
have done fairly well in conserving 
their resources by maintaining a de- 
gree of liquidity and at the same time 
have been able to continue interest 
payments on their funded debt. A 
study recently made by Allied Gen- 
eral Corporation indicates that six 
important investment companies, 
with bonds outstanding earned their 
1931 bond interest on an average of 
2.5 times. These companies are: 

Adams Express, American Euro- 
pean Securities, American Interna- 
tional, Capital Administration, Gen- 
eral Publie Service. 

As for the assets behind these 
bonds, they are in relatively high 
proportion to the current market 
prices of the bonds. Based on Allied 
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Such ratios of assets to 
market prices place these 
investment company bonds 
and preferred stocks in an attrae- 
tive position. 

Investment companies in America 
have passed through their first tur- 
bulent period. They grew at a tre- 
mendous rate—both in stature and 
in publie favor. Now, in the third 
year of the depression, with the 
country looking forward to a sus- 
tained recovery with more confidence 
than it has had in years, leading 
representative trusts are still paying 
their fixed charges. With valuable 
lessons learned, operating on a prin- 
ciple of diversification whose basic 
soundness is obvious, set up to pro- 
vide a backlog of assets for senior 
securities on the one hand and 
leverage for the common stock on 
the other hand, there is every reason 
to believe that a future similar to 
that of the British trusts lies ahead 
for leading American investment 
companies. 

And at the moment, it seems to 
me that the investor who believes in 
the future of American business and 
security markets, might do well to 
turn his attention to: 1. investment 
company leverage common stocks 
for capital appreciation possibilities, 


and 2. investment company bonds 
and dividend-paying preferred 


stocks for liberal income and reason- 
able safety of principal. 

A combination investment would 
probably answer as well as anything 
the requirements of the present-day 
investor who wishes to safeguard his 
funds, receive some income and, in 
the event of a general recovery, re- 
coup his losses as quickly as possible. 
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This System Of Personal Calls Helps 


Revive Dormant Accounts 


By STANTON TIERNAN 


LL banks have depositors who 
start out with a brave purpose 
to save, but fall by the wayside. 

Many methods have been sought to 
arouse these sleepers, mostly by 
means of form letters. If a form 
letter could be devised that would 
fit all eases without being too long, 
perhaps it would achieve good 
results, but each depositor has 
a different reason for having 
abandoned the saving of money. 
So a large bank in Baltimore 
decided to see what could be 
accomplished by personal calls. 

An outlying branch of the 
bank, which had shown a loss 
in savings deposits, was chosen 
for the testing ground. 

The ledgers were gone over 
and the following classes of ac- 
counts were selected to be 
worked: 

1. Accounts on which there 
had been no deposit for over 
a year. 

2. Accounts on which only 
lump-sum withdrawals had 
been made. 

3. Accounts with balances within 
a few cents of the next multiple of 
ten upon which interest would be 
paid. 

4. Accounts, the owners of which 
had moved to a different section of 
the city. 

Adult joint accounts were prefer- 
red, not only because they were more 
likely to be wage earners, but be- 
cause there was a double chance of 
finding at least one of them at home. 
Also, it avoided the confusion and 
breach of good banking ethics in 
divulging to some member of the 
family that another had an account, 
the existence of which was not 
known. 
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As each depositor has a different reason for not 


making deposits, a personal call is the effective 


way to begin a program of mail stimulation. 


If neither principal came to the 
door, was available, straight 
solicitation for business to the in- 
dividual addressed was immediately 
resorted to, the inference being that 
this was all that was wanted from 
the person with the account who 
was asked for in the first place. 


or 


How Dormant Accounts 
Were Divided 


1. No deposits for a year or more. 
2. Lump-sum withdrawals made. 
3. Balances near a multiple of ten. 


4. Accounts, the owners of which 
had moved to another section of the 
city. 


§. Individuals who paid bills 
through the bank but were not cus- 
tomers. 


The withdrawal of one lump sum 
after several years of saving might 
imply panic in regard to banking 
conditions in general and a conse- 
quent withdrawal for the purpose 
of hoarding; or it might mean some 
definite purchase or payment. It 
does not, like continued withdrawals 
of small amounts over several 
months, indicate constant, enforced 
need of funds for the rainy day for 
which they have been put aside. 

Owners of accounts on which a 
small, odd sum _ constitutes the 
balance in a bank where interest is 
paid only on multiples of $10 would 
often pay the few cents needed to 
make the last $10 interest bearing 
when it is called to their attention. 


The hope of the banker is then that 
the depositor, not content with such 
a small deposit, will be encouraged 
to build up the account to another 
multiple of ten. 

Lastly, the names of those deposi- 
tors who have moved away from that 
particular section of the city are 

copied down in order to send 
them to the branch which they 
are nearest. 

All these various names and 
addresses, together with the 
numbers of the accounts, their 
balances, the previous maxi- 
mum balances in round figures; 
the dates of the last deposits 
and withdrawals; the record 
of any coin-saving devices that 
have been issued on the ac- 
counts; and the occupations or 
special hobbies of the deposi- 
tors (the last data is obtained 
from the tellers who know 
them best, and is to be used 
largely as a conversational aid) 
make the 3 by 5 ecards used 
look something like this: 

Smith, James C. & Smith, Mary 
E. Mrs. 841 Roland Pr. Drive. Ac- 
count No. 35079, Home Bk. 958, 
(Owner & Mgr. Steam Laundry; 
fond of motor touring) (Wife; 
prominent in musical circles). 

Balance $169.97 was $4,500. Last 
deposit May 27,1928, $50. Last with- 
drawal Oct. 1, 1931. $2,213.76. 

This ecard shows several points 
which can be borne in mind in plan- 
ning to ask either Mr. or Mrs. Smith 
to become more active in their re- 
lationship with the bank. The addi- 
tion of three cents would, of course, 
more than pay for itself at the next 
interest-computing period. Why was 
this withdrawal made? If for any 
special purpose, was it fulfilled! 
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Would not a Christmas fund have 
achieved that goal more readily? 

The withdrawal of the rather large 
and odd sum occurred several years 
too late to be caused by any prob- 
able call for margins from brokers. 
More probably, and more optimis- 
tically it was done in order to take 
advantage of a bargain in 
some post-slump stock or 
new model ear. Certainly 
there has been no dire need 
for money for they have 
left nearly $170 untouched 
for over a year. : 

If they do not volunteer 
the information as to why 
your bank is not now get- 
ting their surplus, you 
still have two aces for 
procuring business from 
them. The surroundings 
in which the couple live, 
together with the fact that 
the wife is known to be 
fond of the opera, indicate 
the possible need for a safe 
deposit box for the safe- 
keeping of her jewelry. 
Also, Mr. Smith might be 
interested and should know 
about the travel depart- 
ment conducted by the 
bank. 





So much for a specimen 
call upon dormant deposi- 
tors. 

In the effort to secure 
new accounts, only a slight- 
lv different method was 
employed. Three large lists 
of prospects were avail- 
able, since the bank had, 
through its 20 branches, 
received payment for the 
telephone, the gas and elee- 
trie and the city tax bills 
for a number of years. As 
these were paid, the names 
and addresses were listed 
on cards like those used for 
the dormant accounts. In 
place of the account num- 
ber however, abbreviations for tele- 
phone, gas and electrie or tax were 
substituted. 

After checking with the signature 
cards of the bank to avoid calling 
on persons who already have ac- 
counts, the names of these prospects 
for new business, together with those 


of the dormant depositors, were 
arranged alphabetically in regard to 
streets, put in a neat box, and 
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life. 


carried in the car or in the pocket 
of the worker, except when making 
reference to a card prior to a call. 
The method of approach towards 
the individual who uses the bank 
only as a convenience in paying his 
bills has, necessarily, to be tactful. 
The main idea to be conveyed is that 











Personal calls on customers with dormant accounts have 
stimulated those customers to bring their accounts to 
Frequently, such a customer can be sold some of 


the other services the bank has to offer. 


How Calls Were Handled 


1. All necessary information was 
supplied to representatives on 3 by 5 
cards. 


2. The representative ascertained 
the reason for dormancy and stimu- 
lated a renewed activity. 


3. New business was solicited. 





while he is welcome to this service, 
irrespective of whether he is a de- 
positor or not, from his own stand- 
point he is not availing himself of 
the many other services offered by 
the institution. 


As a forerunner to this sugges- 
tion, a neatly printed notice, saying 
substantially the same thing and in- 
viting the eustomer to become a 
depositor, was attached to each re- 
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ceipted bill handed back by the 
tellers the previous month. 

The results of the calls, are noted 
on the back of the ecards, together 
with the date, and then the cards 
are arranged alphabetically by sur- 


names in the following general 
classes: ‘‘No funds’’ ‘‘Moved or 
unable to locate’ ‘‘ Will 


present book’’ and ‘‘Live 
prospects. ”’ 

This test showed the pro- 
portions in a batch of 1,000 
to be as follows: 


Dee ND son eaten 287 
WRONG ws waadaarate 201 
Will bring book ..181 
Live prospects . ..331 

1000 


A divider with a follow- 
up date on it is placed in 
front of special cards in 
any of these groups, where 
a second call at some 
future date is suggested. 

In the ease of those who 
have moved, if the new 
address can be ascertained 
and confirmed, a _ corre- 
sponding change is made 
at onee on the _ bank’s 
records. 

To determine what defi- 
nite results are obtained, 
at the end of each week, 
the cards are compared 
with the ledgers and any 
deposits, withdrawals, or 
new business of any kind 
are recorded on the back 
of the card, under the date 
on which they occurred. 

The batch which has been 
marked ‘‘ Unable to locate’”’ 
is the only one not worth 
checking over at frequent 
intervals to see what busi- 
ness has been recovered. 

In a _ period of two 
months, 15% of the ‘‘ Live 
prospects’’ made good by 
either adding to their ac- 
counts or by opening new ones. For 
new business, the telephone users 
lead, 5% of them opening new ac- 


counts. 10% of the ‘‘ Will present 
book’’ promisers did more than 


merely have their interest entered 
or their married name added. Of 
the ‘‘No funds’’ claimants 2% 
added to their accounts. 


Such work is cumulative in value 
and ever-widening in its scope. 








Banking Profits In 1933 


A Challenge To Bank Management 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


HE fiseal year 1932 established 
a new record for banking prof- 
This is revealed by the re- 


the 
year 


its. 
port of the comptroller of 
currency which covers the 
ended June 30. During that period, 
the national banks of the United 
States combined, suffered a net 
average loss of 4.94% on capital 
stock and surplus combined. 

In the 63 years during which 
our national banking system has 
been in operation, this figure 
for profits shows red for the first 


time. Only the San Francisco 
Federal Reserve District is in 


the black. All the other 11 dis- 
triets record losses. Even in the 
long and severe depression of 
the seventies, the showing for all 
national banks never fell below 
3.48% profit on capital stock and 
surplus combined in any one 
year. In 1894, the low year of 
that depression, there was still 
a profit of 4.56%. Now they re- 
cord a loss. 

This makes a gloomy picture. 
But it is so dark that it should 
spur us to aggressive action, 
both individually and collective- 

lv. We must wake up to the 

fact that bankers have been working 
for the depositors much more than 
for themselves and for their stock- 
holders. This is true not only for the 
vear 1932, but of the three years 
which have elapsed since the depres- 
sion struck us in 1929. For during 
those three years, the national banks 
of this country paid their depositors 
the sum of $1,221,000,000. Their 
profits during the same period, after 
paying expenses and interest on de- 
posits, were $159,000,000. This in- 
terest paid to depositors during these 
three years is almost equal to the 
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In 1932, depositors got all bank profits and then some. 


It seems clear that interest rates on deposits must 


be reduced at once, if 1933 is to show improvement. 


entire surplus which has been paid 
in by stockholders and accumulated 
out of profits in the whole history 
of the national banking system. 
This disparity between interest to 
depositors and profits earned for 





AN FIRST glance this article 
might appear devoid of aggres- 
sive policy. The editors believe, 


however, that it is one of the most 
aggressive discussions we have pub- 
lished. 

Unfortunately, we have been as- 
suming that depositors think first 
of interest. As a matter of fact, 
depositors think first of safety, 
second of convenience, third of serv- 
ice, and fourth of interest. 

If you pay too much interest, you 
may have to eure the other three: 
safety, convenience, and service. 

Interest is the most expensive and 
often the least effective depositor 
inducement and Dr. Friday makes 
it clear that more money has been 
spent on this feature than on the 
other three. 





stockholders did not begin with our 
present era of difficulties. It was a 
sore spot in the situation before that, 
and it has needed correction for a 
decade. But it had not reached the 
point yet where it was painful, so 
that the corrective action was de- 
ferred, and vain hopes were substi- 
tuted for a positive course directed 
at remedying the trouble. 

If we consider the eight years 1925 
to 1932 inclusive, we find that the 
interest on deposits amounted to 
$3,287,000.000. During this same 
period, net profits were only $1,456,- 
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000,000. The picture from 1922 on 
was much the same. 

Such a situation could endure only 
as long as prosperity lasted. The 
first serious and prolonged set-back 


was sure to disclose the danger 
which lurked in the practice 


which had grown up. 

This is not to say that the bad 
showing for 1932 was due en- 
tirely to the interest paid de- 
positors. It is immediately 
occasioned by the very large and 
entirely unprecedented sum 
which was written off as losses 
on loans and securities. These 
two items totaled $460,000,000. 
When the other minor 
were added to them, it brought 
the total of such items charged 
off to $500,000,000. This sum 
was so large that it completely 
wiped out all the net earnings 
which remained after paying 
expenses and interest on de- 
posits, and left a net, loss from 
all operations amounting to 
$139,780,000. It should be noted 
in passing that these losses do 
not include those suffered by 
banks which have failed. The 
figures in the Comptroller’s Re- 

port cover only the banks in opera- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year. 
The risk of loss is an inescapable 
incident to the banking business, as 
to any other; and management must 
keep this contingency constantly in 
mind. When it does occur, the loss 
falls upon the stockholder, and the 
surpluses which have been accumu- 
lated during years of prosperity 
should be adequate to absorb it. 
Some bankers even insist that there 
should be secret reserves for this 
special purpose. 
It is quite clear and certain that 


losses 
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How National Banks Distributed Earnings 





YEARS 


Eight years 
1925 to 1932 | 
inclusive j 


Three years 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1929 
1932 


To STOCKHOLDERS 
(Net Profits) 


$1,456,000,000 


$ 159,000,000 


$ 301,000,000 
$ 139,780,000" 


To DEPOSITORS 


$3,287,000,000 


$1,221,000,000 


$ 454,000,000 
$ 323,000,000 





* a deficit” 





such reserves, or additions to sur- 
plus, might and should have been 
accumulated out of the large and 
ever-increasing sums paid as inter- 
est. These have amounted to almost 
$400,000,000 a year over the last 10 
years. A relatively small reduction 
in the interest paid over the last 
decade would have covered all the 
abnormal losses which have occurred 
thus far in this depression. What 
actually happened was that the de- 
positors were paid $3,937,000,000 in 
the 10 years; while the profits left 
the stockholders for dividends and 
surplus came to only $1,843,000,000. 
despite the fact that the latter must 
bear the risk of losses. 

These profits were not adequate to 
pay even the moderate dividends 
which were disbursed in the decade 
and to absorb the losses of the last 
two years. The earned surplus of 
the banks, therefore, actually de- 
creased during this last 10 years by 
$52,000,000. 

The facts just set forth are the 
basis for the statement that bank 
managements have been working for 
their depositors much more than for 
their stockholders during this last 
deeade. Even in 1929, when profits 
reached their peak since the post- 
war boom of 1920, the interest paid 
depositors amounted to $454,000,000, 
as against net earnings of $301,000,- 
000. For the year 1932, interest paid 
depositors was reduced to $323,000.- 
000; while the banks made no profits 
whatever, but suffered a deficit of 
139,780,000. 

This situation, which has existed 
since the war with respect to the 
amount of interest distributed to 
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depositors, has not always prevailed 
in American banking. The Comp- 
troller of the Curreney did not re- 
port the interest paid on deposits 
previous to 1918. In that year, it 
amounted to 
$242,000,000, a 
sum so large that 
it surprised 
everyone when it 


was disclosed. 
This rose with 
the post-war 
boom and _ infla- 


tion of 1920 to 
$291.000,000. 
With the sub- 
sequent decline of 
interest rates, it 
was generally ex- 


the last 10 


pression. 


pected that this 
sum would. re- 
cede, or at least 
would not  eon- 
tinue to grow 
materially. But 
actual develop- 


ments disappoint- 


Four High Points On 
Interest Rates 


1. A relatively small re- 
duction in the rate of 
interest on deposits over 


have equalled all the ab- 
normal losses of the de- 


2. It seems quite clear 
that bank managements 
have been working for 
their depositors much more 
than for their stockholders 
during the last decade. 


3. Although rates have 
been cut, they must be re- 


1888 the expenses of operation, in- 
eluding interest on deposits and 
losses charged off, absorbed almost 
exactly half of the gross. The other 
half remained as net profits. In 1907 
the ratio of net to gross was still 
48%. 

By 1918 these items of expenses 
and losses absorbed 739% of gross, 
ahd the other 27% was left as net 
profits. This increase in the pereent- 
age of gross absorbed is due in large 
measure to the growth of interest 
on deposits. The expenses of opera- 
tion, exclusive of interest on de- 
posits, in 1918, amounted to exactly 
50% of the gross. The same ratio 
still held true in the year 1929, In 
short, the managers of national 
banks still operate their institutions 
for half of the gross which they 
collect, but instead of retaining the 
other half as profits for the owners 


and stockholders, they pay three 
fifths of what is left to the deposi- 
tors in interest. 


This leaves only 
two fifths of what 
is left after ex- 
penses, or 20% 
of the gross earn- 
ings, as net prof- 
its, instead of 
00% as formerly. 
When depression 
strikes banks, 
along with the 
rest of industry 
and trade, this 
20% of net earn- 
ings must bear al! 
the added losses. 
That is what has 
happened now. 
The same gen- 
eral trend of in- 
terest on deposits 
prevails among 


years would 


a duced still farther. = a banks. 
this matter. For, ne only series 
as has already 4. Many bankers have of figures we have 
been pointed out, paid more than one third showing interest 
it rose steadily of gross earnings in inter- on deposits over 


until it reached a 
peak of $458,- 
000,000 in 1930. 
At that point it 
was almost twice 
the dividends paid in the same year. 

The exact course of these pay- 
ments to depositors previous to 1918 
is not available for national banks, 
but when the Comptroller first began 
reporting their gross earnings in 
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est on deposits to depositors 
who bore no part of the 
risk of the business. 


a long period of 
years is for the 
state banks of 
Kansas. Begin- 
ning with 1897, 
the Banking Commissioner there has 
published the interest paid, in his 
statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments for all state banks. The 
figures there given corroborate the 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Table I. Value of Machinery Per Farm 


District Foreclosed Other 

Farms Farms 

Northwest Minnesota $540 $630 
Northeast Minnesota 260 450 
Central Minnesota 540 850 
Southwest Minnesota 730 945 
Southeast Minnesota 780 925 














The foreclosed farms had less machinery than the ones on which their owners were able to succeed. This photograph shows a young lad cultivating corn 


with a rotary hoe. 


shift in case of emergency. 


Dad can run the tractor eight hours. Son can take it the next eight and then Dad can complete the 24 hours with another 8-hour 


Here Ils Hope For Farmers 
And Also For Their Bankers 


F ONE is a good listener 

and a_ keen observer 

these days, he ean learn 
much about the agricul- 
tural situation from those 
who are actively engaged in 
farming. Farmers as a rule 
are conservative in their 
practices as well as in mak- 
ing investments or capital 
expenditures. They, as a 
class, are somewhat reluc- 
tant to make changes which 
will affect their present 
system of operation, but 
many of the leading farmers realize 
that the big problem confronting 
them is to produce at the lowest cost 
possible. 

Just recently, the writer had an 
opportunity to talk with one of the 
leading farmers of Ohio. This farm- 
er expressed himself in somewhat 
the following manner: 

‘*We have lived through an ab- 
normal period of inflation. Much 
farm land was bought primarily for 
speculative purposes rather than for 
farming purposes. The unearned 
increment in the land was considered 


But 
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Market prices cannot be controlled. 
The 


farmer who produces cheaply cannot be 


cost of production can. 


put out of business by low markets. 


By G. W. McCUEN 


Agricultural Engineering Department, Ohio State 


University, Columbus, Ohio 


as profit. This is now a thing of the 
past. From this day on, we must 
make farming a business and _at- 
tempt to produce so that there will 
be a profit from the sale of the crop 
and livestock. The profit may be 
small, but nevertheless, if business 
methods are followed, I am sure 
agriculture will come through.’’ 

I then asked him, ‘‘What is the 
one big factor which has a direct 
bearing on profit ?’’ 

Without any hesitation, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Profit is the margin between 
cost of production and the price you 


receive for your produce. 
Cost of production in farm- 
ing is the only thing that 
the farmer has full control 
over and unless he takes 
advantage of this one 
thing, he will have nothing 
but a mere living.’ 

Ilis remarks have caused 
me to reflect seriously. 
Here was a man from the 
field who considered the 
situation but not 
hopeless. His program did 
not require any special 
legislative enactment to make it ef.- 
fective. It can be made effective in 
short order by the use of adequate 
farm equipment. 

If one will study farm cost ree- 
ords, it will be seen that an average 
of 60% of the total cost of produe- 
tion is ‘‘ power and labor.’’ Here is 
one of the most vulnerable spots. 

The reduction in costs will vary 
with the type of agriculture, rota- 
tion, and management of the equip- 
ment. It is not an uncommon prat- 
tice in the corn belt to produce corn 
from unplowed land to erib, at a 


serious 
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labor cost of 5 to 8 man-hours per 
acre. If this were put on a bushel 
basis, the unit labor cost is relatively 
low. The same is true of the power 
eosts. 

The actual cash outlay saved in 
the power and labor item is not the 
whole story. There are the intang- 
ible items which in the aggregate 
may exceed the labor and power 
savings. They are the items of: 

1. Timeliness of plowing or pre- 
paring the seed-bed. 

2. Timeliness of planting. 

3. Timeliness of cultivation. 

4. Timeliness of harvesting. 

The old saying, ‘‘Timeliness is 
the essence of good farming,’’ holds 
good in distressing times as well as 
in good times. 

There is always a best time to 
plow, if the plowing is done in the 
spring. The time varies with years. 
It should be done when the soil mois- 
ture is optimum. If it is done at the 
right time, less power is required 
and a better seed-bed can be obtained 
with the least time and effort spent 
on the final preparation for the crop 
seed-bed. 

If a farmer is adequately equipped 
with mechanical power and _ the 
proper complement of tools, a back- 


Six Reasons 
For Adequate Farm 
Equipment 


1. Farming needs no 
legislation to control mar- 
kets, it needs judgment in 
reducing production costs. 


2. An average of 60% of 
the cost of crops is power 
and labor, the cost of which 
a farmer can control. 


3. Adequate power and 
equipment enables a farmer 
to prepare the seed-bed at 
just the right time, plant, 
cultivate, and harvest when 
conditions are the best. 


4. With mechanical 
power and equipment, a 
farmer can operate 24 hours 
a day in an emergency. 


5. As much as 200 tons 
of water per acre in the root 
zone may be lost by a week’s 
delay in plowing and this 
lowers yield and proportion- 
ately increases cost. 





ule time than it could be done other- 
wise. Experiment station records 
have substantiated this in their find- 
ings. 

Observations have been made 
which revealed the fact that if 
ground were plowed one week after 
the optimum condition had been 
reached, a water loss of as much as 
200 tons per acre in the root zone of 
the crop was suffered. This loss, in 
many years, is a serious handicap 
to a growing crop, especially if the 
season which follows is dry. This 
water saved, to the ordinary man, is 
quite intangible, but many times 
means the difference between a pro- 
fitable and an unprofitable crop. 


Those who are familiar with the 
problem of farming, know well that 
getting a crop in on time is of vital 
importanee. According to the geo- 
graphie location, after certain dates 
for planting, there may be expected 
a distinct loss in yield due to late 
planting. A week’s delay may cut 
the yield or the crop may not be 
fully matured before frost, so that 
a loss is experienced and profit af- 
fected. 

The same is true with the harvest- 
ing of the crop. Adequate farm 
equipment, to the progressive indi- 



































uce, ward season does not create a very 6. Census figures show vidual, is an insurance policy with 
rm} serious problem, for, if necessary, a increased cash income in a low premium rate. | 
er 24-hour work day can be had and states that have more trac- There has been a lot of loose talk 
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the STATE farm equipment per 100,000 cash income STATE farm equipment per 100,000 cash income 
per acre of acres of per acre per acre of acres of per acre 
the _ ¢ crop iand crap land of crop land crop land cree land of crop land 
Wisconsin $16.65 490 $34.95 Illinois $7.59 328 $21.75 
not Iowa 11.93 291 27.85 Indiana 7.37 356 23.15 
Michigan 11.60 379 26.10 Nebraska 6.72 181 16.90 
did Minnesota 9.58 248 18.75 Kansas 6.29 248 14.50 
; Ohio 9.15 469 26.45 Missouri 6.03 159 19.35 
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at a Census figures show that the more adequately equipped farms make the most cash income for their owners. This four-row cultivator in a cotton field is 


typical of cost-cutting equipment. 
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1932 Improvements In Banking 


Forecast A Better Situation 





12 Favorable Factors 


1. Suspensions have 
sharply receded and we are 
getting closer to normal in 
bank closings. 


2. The number of new 
and reopened banks has in- 
creased. 


3. Bank operating meth- 
ods have been measurably 
improved by new equip- 
ment and systems. 


4. Income has been im- 
proved by measured serv- 
ice charges and a more 
aggressive policy in seeking 
accounts that will be a 
continued source of profit. 


5. Bankers have never 
before had such an oppor- 
tunity as they have now to 
explain banking to recep- 
tive customers. 


6. The strength of 
banks has improved mate- 
rially as indicated by in- 
creased average resources. 


7. Total borrowings 
from Federal Reserve 
banks declined 91%. 


8. Loans and discounts 
declined only about 8%. 


9. Demand deposits are 
down for the year only 
about 1% but up for the 
last six months. 


10. Cash in vaults is less 
by about 15%. 

11. Balances with city 
banks are up 72%. 


12. Total investments 
are up about 14%. 


A decline in suspensions and readjustments in man- 


agement under the most trying of circumstances 


characterize 1932 and prospects for 1933 are brighter. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


HE figures for 1932 show 

marked improvement. But the 

real gains in the banking situa- 
tion for the year are, without a 
doubt, a change in publie sentiment 
and an improvement in the ad- 
ministration of bank management 
policies. 

The figures show that bank sus- 
pensions have sharply receded and 
we are getting closer to normal in 
bank closings. 

At the end of 1930 and 1931 we 
had a sharp increase in bank sus- 
pensions. But at the end of 1932, 
we did not have such an increase. 

A study of the average closings 
by months for the past 10 years re- 
veals that usually October, Novem- 
ber, and December see more bank 
closings than any other months. 
This was not true in 1932. January, 
February and June all had a much 
larger number of closings than did 
October, November, or December. 

The suspensions for the year total 
1,427 as compared to 2,298 in 1931 
and 1,345 in 1930. The number of 
closings in other years have been: 
1929—642; 1928—491; 1927—662; 
1926—956; 1925—612; 1924—776; 
1923—648; 1922—354; 1921—501. 

The last six months of the year 
showed a marked improvement over 
the first six months. During the first 
half, there were 899 suspensions, 
whereas from July to December, 
only 632 banks were closed. 

The last three month’s record 
emphasizes still more the trend 
toward improvement. The closings 
for October, November, and Decem- 
ber for the past three years were: 
1930—670 ; 1931—1,098 ; 1932—318. 


There was also a sharp reduction 
in the size of banks closed. 

In 1930, the average size of all 
suspended banks was $642,910. In 
1931, this increased to $736,079. In 
1932, it dropped to $472,878. 

There is some improvement also 
in the record of new and reopened 
banks. In 1931, there were 370. 
This increased to 377 in 1932. 

In 1921, there was a bank for 
every 4,000 people. Today, there is 
a bank for about 7,000 people and 
these banks are much stronger than 
they were ten years ago. The re- 
sources have just about doubled. 

Charters for new banks are being 
granted with care these days to safe- 
guard the success of the new bank 
from the beginning. While not 
publicly announced, it is understood 
that the routine which has been fol- 
lowed by the comptroller and state 
commissioners in recent months in- 
cludes close cooperation. The comp- 
troller refers the applications he 
receives to the federal reserve banks 
in whose districts the applicants live. 
An assistant federal reserve agent is 
assigned to investigate the possibil- 
ity for the success of a bank in the 
community from which the charter 
request has come. 

This investigation is very thor- 
ough and while the comptroller does 
not always act upon the recommen- 
dation made by the officers of the 
local federal reserve bank, he is 
influenced by it. 

It appears to be quite common 
routine for the assistant federal re- 
serve agent assigned to the investiga- 
tion to first refer the information 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The Ten Largest Commercial Banks In Each Federal Reserve District 


(On the basis of total deposits as of December, 31, 1932) 








District No. 1. Federal Reserve Bank at Boston 





District No. 2. Reserve Bank at New York City 























Deposits of $121,676,000 Deposits of $1,272,579,000 
BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS 
1. First National Bank......... Boston, Mass. $550,940,000 1. Chase National Bank.........New York City $1,466,039,000 
2. National Shawmut Bank. Mass. 158,083,000 2. National City Bank........ New York City 1,299,378,000 
3. Industrial Trust Co... . Providence, R. I. 113,844,000 , 3. Guaranty Trust , New York City 1,038,778,000 
1. Rhode Island Hospital Tr. Co.. Providence, R. I. 86,608,000 4. Bankers Trust Co.. .....New York City 621,867,000 
5. Merchants National Bank... .Boston, Mass. 63,483,000 5. Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co.. New York City 594,220,000 
6. State Street Trust Co........ Boston, Mass. 55,731,000 @. Tnwime Trast Cen... cc csicice New York City 418,519,000 
7. Second National Bank. .Boston, Mass. 51,687,000 7. First National Bank.......... New York City 406,072,000 
8. Hartford Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.. Hartford, Conn. 39,715,000 8. Manufacturers Trust Co....... New York City 392,213,000 
9. Hartford Conn. Trust Co. ‘Hartford, Conn. 28,908,000 9. Bank of the Manhattan Co... .New York City 352,936,000 
10. Third National Bk. & Tr. Co..Springfield, Mass. 28,192,000 10. Chemical Bank & Trust Co....New York City 324,458,000 
District No. 3. Reserve Bank at Philadelphia District No. 4. Reserve Bank at Cleveland, O. 
Deposits of $124,549,000 , Deposits of $147,145,000 
BANK LOCATION DEPosITS BANK LOCATION | DEPOSITS 
1. Philadelphia National Bank. . . Philadelphia, Pa. $287,305,000 1. Cleveland Trust Co........... Cleveland, Ohio. .$240,917,000 
2. The Pennsylvania Co.........Philadelphia, Pa. 204,001,009 2. Mellon National Bank........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 219,266,000 
3. Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co...Philadelphia, Pa. 84,328,000 3. Union Trust Co.............. Cleveland, Ohio 194,925,000 
4. Girard Trust Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 83,740,000 4, Union Trust a . Pittsburgh, Pa. 175,217,000 
5. CornExchange Nat’'IBk.&Tr.Co.Philadelphia, Pa. 72,479,000 5. Guardian Trust Co...........Cleveland, Ohio —_ 109,752,000 
6. First National Bank.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 66,249,000 6. First National Bank.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 71,226,000 
7. First National Bank........ Scranton, Pa. 61,013,000 7. Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co.. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 70,768,000 
8. Integrity Trust Co..... ....Philadelphia, Pa. 44,486,000 8. Fifth Third Union Trust Co....Cincinnati, Ohio —_ 70,698,000 
9. Central-Penn National Bank... Philadelphia, Pa. 44,437,000 _9. Central United National Bk....Cleveland, Ohio —_— 67,142,000 
10. R. E. L. Title & Trust Co.....Philadelphia, Pa. 32,123,000 10. Farmers Deposit National Bk. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 59,815,000 
District No. 5. Reserve Bank at Richmond a ne ager 5 2 —_ at Atlanta 
Deposits of $53,846,000 = atenaned 
Bane Locarsoes Deposits 1. First National Bank Atlanta, Ga $76,175,000 
1. First National Bank....... Baltimore, Md. $85,974,000 >" Whitney National Bank and. yale year 
2. Riggs National Bank...... Washington, D. C. 62,192,000 - Whitue Trust & Sav. Bk.. New Orleans, La 73,137,000 
3. Baltimore Trust Co........Baltimore, Md. 49,000,000 3.C 1B A &T tC = . New Orl . : 1 58°243 000 
4. Union Trust Co........... Baltimore, Md. 45,333,000 4° Hipernia Bank & Trust Go. New Orleans La. 52°864'000 
5. Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co....Winston-Salem, N. C. 41,635,000 4. Citi ves Sor th Nati i ne ee _ 7 
6. First & Merchants National " ‘eae esuamanamenonn Atlanta. Ga 52.461.000 
SES Richmond, Va. S366 «6 tis oe. nie rere: ester 011. 
7. American Security & Tr. Co.Washington, D.C. 31'780,000 _& First National Bank..._..... Birmingham, Ala. 38,211,000 
8. State-Planters Bk. & Tr. Co. Richmond, Va. 29,786,000 3. Atlantic National Bank Jacksonville Fla 25 087.000 
9. Maryland Trust Co........Baltimore, Md. 26,992,000 ; F Spe cyssast sw hee die . 4 70 ane. 
16 Asatte Treat C Charlotte’ N. 20145000 9. Hamilton National Bank. ...Chattanooga, Tenn. 19,808,000 
Ee SES Oe ooo 36's MEROLES, INe Ne Se 10. Birmingham Tr. & Sav. Co... Birmingham, Ala. 16,808,000 
a 7. eter — District No. 8. Reserve Bank at St. Louis 
eposits o . a Deposits of $60,041,000 
BANK LOCATION DEPosITsS ’ BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS 
1. Continental Illinois National 1. First National Bank...........St. Louis, Mo. $168,369,000 
Bank & Trust Co... .......Chicago, III. $673,124,000 2. ae Bank & at “s senaindian 
2. First National Bank and First rust Co................26.8 t. Louis, Mo. ,830, 
Union Trust & Savings Bk.. Chicago, III. 616,699,000 3. Mississippi Valley Trust Co... .St. Louis, Mo. 67,675,000 
3. First National Bank. .....Detroit, Mich. 423,358,000 4. Citizens Union National Bank. Louisville, Ky. 40,415,000 
4. The Northern Trust Co.-Bank Chicago, Ill. 149,514,000 5. Boatmen’s National Bank......St. Louis, Mo. 23,358,000 
5. First Wisconsin Nat’l Bank... Milwaukee, Wis. 138,832,000 6. First National Bank........... Louisville, Ky. 22,940,000 
6. GuardianNat'lIBk.ofCommerce. Detroit, Mich. 138,386,000 7. First National Bank . .-Memphis, Tenn. 21,682,000 
7. Harris Trust & Savings Bank..Chicago, III. 110,046,000 8. Union Planters Nat'l Bk.& Tr.Co.Memphis, Tenn. 21,535,000 
8. City National Bk. & Tr. Co.. .Chicago, Ill. 80,443,000 9. Bank of Commerce & Trust Co.. Memphis, Tenn. 21,252,000 
9. Indiana National Bank.......Indianapolis, Ind. 37,874,000 10. Lafayette South Side Bank & _ y 
10. Detroit Savings Bank........ Detroit, Mich. 34,912,000 yi.) ene ...St. Louis, Mo. 19,252,000 








District No. 9. Reserve Bank at Minneapolis District No. 10 Reserve Bank at Kansas City, Mo. 





Deposits of $40,974,000 Deposits of $68,118,000 
BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS 
1. First National Bank....... .St. Paul, Minn. $90,439,000 1. Commerce Trust Co....... Kansas City, Mo. $85,643,000 
2. First National Bank... . _. Minneapolis, Minn. 84,016,000 2. First National Bank.......Kansas City, Mo. 74,139,000 
3. Northwestern National Bk.. .Minneapolis, Minn. 78,780,000 3. First Nat’] Bk. & Tr. Co...Oklahoma City, Okla. 40,677,000 
4. First and American Nat’! Bk.. Duluth, Minn. 25,452,000 4. First National Bank....... Denver, Colo. 40,152,000 
5. First Minneapolis Trust Co... Minneapolis, Minn. 20,706,000 5. Fidelity Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 36,421,000 
6. Bank of North Dakota...... Bismarck, N. D. 18,256,000 6. Colorado National Bank... Denver, Colo. 33,541,000 
7. American National Bank. ....St. Paul, Minn. 15,183,000 7. Exchange Nat’! Bk. &Tr.Co.Tulsa, Okla. 33,253,000 
8. Minnesota Loan & Trust Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 14,008,000 8. First Nat’] Bk. & Tr. Co...Tulsa, Okla. 24,638,000 
9. Midland Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 11, 465, 000 9. Omaha National Bank..... Omaha, Nebr. 24,603,000 
10. First National Bank......... Butte, Mont. 11,275,000 10. Denver National Bank... . Denver, Colo. 22,459,000 









District No. 11. Reserve Bank at Dallas 





District No. 12. Reserve Bank at San Francisco 














Deposits of $49,873,000 Deposits of $151,421,000 
BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS BANK LOCATION DEPOSITS 

1. First National Bank........ Dallas, Texas $66,698,000 1. Bk. of America N.T. & S.A. .San Francisco, Calif. $700,448,000 
2. Republic National Bank & 2. Security-First Nat’l Bank..Los Angeles, Calif. 452,778,000 
MEM it Si ous ws sakes Dallas, Texas 39,967,000 3. American Trust Co........ San Francisco, Calif. 200,933,000 
3. First National Bank........ Houston, Texas 33,771,000 4. Anglo-California Nat’l Bk...San Francisco, Calif. 167,072,000 

4. Fort Worth National Bank. .Fort Worth, Texas 26,083,000 5. Wells Fargo Bank and 
5. South Texas Commercial Union Trust Co......... San Francisco, Calif. 159,514,000 
National Bank........... Houston, Texas 25,160,000 6. The San Francisco Bank. ..San Francisco, Calif. 151,115,060 

6. Second National Bank...... Houston, Texas 20,777,000 7. Crocker First National Bk. 

7. First National Bank........ Fort Worth, Texas 19,905,000 and Crocker First Fed- 
8. National Bk. of Commerce. . Houston, Texas 19,309,000 oval Trust Gan... 0205. San Francisco, Calif. 110,303,000 
9. Frost National Bank..... .San Antonio, Texas 17,951,000 8. Citizens Nat'l Tr. & Sav. Bk.Los Angeles, Calif. 91,249,000 
10. First National Bk. and City 9. The Bk. of California, N.A..San Francisco, Calif. 85,217,000 
Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co........ Shreveport, La. 17,273,000 10. California Bank........... Los Angeles, Calif. 78,049,000 
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How To Study Men By Types 


To Improve Banking Relations 


By CON O. LEE, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


KNOWLEDGE of types of men 
A is not only an advantage to the 

banking business, but in these 
days of intense competition is essen- 
tial to success. It will pay any 
banker to study customers and per- 
sonnel by types. 

In the system of types that I 
suggest, men are classed by the 
relative development of one of the 
five major biological functions of 
the human body. Everyone has five 
departments in his physical make-up 
and his psychology is determined by 
them. We all have: 

1. A NUTRITIVE system, which 
comprises all the organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and elimi- 
nation. 

2. A THORACIC system, 
consisting of lungs, heart, 
veins, arteries and blood. 

3. A MUSCULAR system 
to move the body about. 

4. AN OSSEOUS or bony 


strueture which furnishes 
the framework for the 
body. 


5. A CEREBRAL system 
which includes the brain and 
all the sensory and motor 
nerves. 

But in very few people 
are these five departments 
evenly developed. Various 
degrees of endocrine glands’ 
secretions, plus other fac- 
tors, fix one’s type. In 
short, your type is a matter 
of inheritance, though not 
in the generally accepted 
sense, and one type stands out more 
prominently than the other four. 
You may modify your type through 
habit, education and climate, you 
may express it in favorable sur- 
roundings and suppress it in unfav- 
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their types. 









This author’s method of analyzing people may 


be helpful to any bank executive in successfully 


handling customers, associates and employees. 


orable ones, but basically it is fixed. 
No man ean change his ancestors. 

In many of us, two or three types 
are fairly well developed. These 
may be blending and harmonious 
types or they may be contradictory 
and discordant. Hence the intense 
and lovable personalities, and the 
apparently inconsistent chaps (and 
ladies, too) of our acquaintance. 

Let me illustrate these types by 
five recent presidents of the United 
States with whose personal appear- 
ance, intellectual prowess and emo- 
tions we are quite familiar. 

1. William Howard Taft 
nutritive type. 


Was a 


Why We Need To Study Types 


People are born into a definite type or 
type combination. They will think the 
thoughts and display the emotions of 
They will live that way 
every moment of their entire lives, and, 
barring injury or surgery, will die that 
way. Nothing can be done to change 
them. 

These types are not only different in 
appearance, they walk differently, they 
talk differently, they speak in different 
tones and discuss, by preference, different 
topics. But above all, they buy and refuse 
to buy, sell and refuse to sell, act and 
react from entirely different motivations. 


2. Warren G. Harding 
thoracic type. . 

3. Theodore Roosevelt was a mus- 
cular type. 

4. Woodrow 


esseous type. 


was a 


Wilson was an 


5. Calvin Coolidge was a cerebral 
type. 

Could you picture Mr. Taft or Mr. 
Coolidge leading the Rough Riders 
up San Juan Hill as Roosevelt did? 

Would Theodore Roosevelt have 
performed his daily dozen on the 
Coolidge electrical hobby horse? 

Who could picture the genial 
eountry editor, Mr. Harding, as 
president of Princeton University? 

And could anyone imagine the 
dignified pedagogue, Mr. Wilson, 
parading down Main Street in the 
Elks Band at Marion, Ohio, playing 
the cornet and ealling ‘‘ Hello, Bill,”’ 
to the brothers along the curb? 

* * * 

Let me repeat. People are 
born into a definite type or 
type combination, they will 
live that way every moment 
of their entire lives, and, 
barring injury or surgery, 
will die that way. Nothing 
ean be done to change them. 
They will think the thoughts 
and display the emotions of 
their types. 

These types are not only 
different in appearance, they 
walk differently, they talk 
differently, they speak in 
different tones and discuss, 
by preference, different 
topics. They wear different 
styles of clothing. They eat 
different kinds of food. 
They are prone to different 
diseases and immune to 
others. But above all, they 
buy and refuse to buy, sell and re- 
fuse to sell, act and react from en- 
tirely different motivations. 

Let me give you briefly a deserip- 
tion of each type. 

The nutritive is fat and round, 
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roly-poly like Santa Claus. 
He has almost no _ neck, 
round shoulders, very 
pudgy hands with dimples 
instead of knuckles. He 
wears noticeable clothes, 
flashy jewelry and likes to 
show extravagance in his 
home and automobile. He 
has a high voice. Think of 
all the tenors you know 
who weigh more than 200 
pounds. To him, time is 
the interval between meals 
and he measures distante 
by how far it is from one 
restaurant to another. Most 
of his waking hours are 


spent eating and sitting 
down. His favorite amuse- 


ments are obvious comedies 


and jazz musical shows, 
and his literary prefer- 
ences are light, amusing 
articles. 

He is the most easy- 
going and most _ honest 


of the types. Nature has 

failed to endow him with the im- 
agination, courage or energy to be a 
good crook. And I will say for him 
that he would be the best salesman 
on earth—if you eould get him to 
work. He is unquestionably the 
hardest man to sell. 

Treat him like the big, 
natured child he is. Flatter him or 
scare him—elementary methods, but 
quite effective with him. He is 
seldom orderly and hates manual 
labor. You will never find him beg- 
ging on the streets, nor working 
(wholeheartedly) on relief commit- 
tees. He loves ease and comfort, and 
what is more, he gets it. 

As a bank policeman, he is excel- 
lent. He is without a peer as the 
one to break the news to a customer 
that his application for a loan has 
been declined. A_ nutritive girl 
makes a splendid telephone operator 
and information giver. Furnish her 
with a cushioned seat, a foot rest 
and have ice cream cones and cold 
drinks near her in summer and 
chocolate candy in winter and she’ll 
be worth many times her salary. 

Don’t pick a nutritive to act as a 
teller, outside contact man, or pro- 
ducer of new business. He is not 
lazy, in the strict sense, but just 
low-geared physically, mentally and 
emotionally. His good nature and 
poise are defenses for his selfishness 


cood- 
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and lack of what we like to call pep. 

The thoracic type is noted for big 
development of the chest. He has 
broad and square shoulders, a high 
head, prominent cheek 
ruddy complexion, a ready smile, 
shapely hands and feet, and his 
hands are constantly used to gestie- 
ulate. He is bald headed 
though he often gets gray early in 
life. His hair is usually wavy. 


bones, a 


seldom 


Thoracies are not often found in 
the banking business. More’s the 
pity. They would humanize it so 
much. But the hard and set rules 

banks and bankers chafe 
They. are non-conformists, 


of most 
them. 
hate set hours, love to travel. 
Every bank ought to have a few 
thoracies as outside contact men, pub 
licity directors, and advertising copy 
writers because they are so human, 
understanding and sympathetie. 
One banker of my personal ac- 
quaintanee, who can make a real 
speech which he has written himself, 
is an outstanding thoracic type. He 
is one of the brainiest bankers of 
today but remains in a small city, 
wisely, because there he has a free 
hand and ean sell his small group un- 
fettered by the unbreakable rules and 
eustoms of the big financial centers. 
There is no end to the business 
a bank ean get with a thoracie officer 
belonging to all the elubs and eivie 
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As you talk with your customers, classify them in your own mind according to the types here described. You will 
soon learn to recognize the type and can more quickly determine your own line of action so as to deal most 
successfully with each customer. 


bodies in the bank ’s business territory. 

Thoracies have pleasing personal- 
ities and possess more friends than 
any other type. They are affable to 
the nth degree, and ean size up 
situations at a giance. I heard a 
compliment paid to a thoracie officer 
of a bank recently. I asked him at 
a dinner group one day how he hap- 
Where- 
upon one of his associates spoke up: 
He makes all 
his decisions instantly. I saw a man 
present him with an advertising idea 
one day and he read it in two 
minutes and approved it at onee. 
Most bankers would have put it 
aside for the next monthly meeting 
of the board of directors.”’ 


pened to become a banker. 


‘*He’s no banker. 


The muscular type is likewise sel- 
dom found in the banking business. 
It is too slow for his activity. It 
requires diplomacy, a quality in 
which he is distinctly lacking. 

Museulars are chunky, noise-pro- 
ducing individuals and the most im- 
portant of all the types because they 
constitute 40% of the human race. 
the other types generally averaging 
about 15% each. They are solidly 
built, with big bodies, square should- 
ers, brawny arms and legs, with 
square jaws and heads, and they 
radiate power and force in their 
walk, speech and every action. The 
best living examples I ean think of 
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are Il Duce Benito Mussolini 
in world polities and Lou Gehrig in 
athletics. 
They are 
They hate 
would rather 


today 


all for direct action. 
liars and loafers and 
fight than eat. They 
are never broke and seldom very 
rich. They wear plain clothes, eat 
bread, meat, and potatoes three times 
a day and the cheaper the restaurant, 
the better they like it. Their sense 
of money values is keen, they 
know exactly what they 
want and get it by going 
straight after it. 

Sincerity is the first and 
last word in the muscular’s 
life. 

In the banking business, 
I would certainly have a 
few of these people to get 
outside business of the com- 
petitive loan type from the 
wholesale district and the 
manufacturers. They are 
the most intense of all types. 
Where the thoracic is emo- 
tionally quick, the muscular 
is emotionally deep and 
possesses almost unbeliev- 
able endurance. Roosevelt’s 
strenuous life was not a pose, 
as his enemies said, but the 
natural outlet for his in- 
domitable energies. 

More than any other type, 
the muscular likes to work 
alone. He never suffers from 


ing and honest, 


cal development, 


banks their late un- 
pleasantness to the uncompromising 
attitude of these bony chaps or the 
indolence of nutritives. 

The osseous has a very heavy bony 
structure, although he is not always 
exceptionally tall. He has relatively 
long legs and arms and prominent 
wrist bones and ankles. His body 
is small with all the vital organs 
compressed into a small torso. His 


closed owe 


How To Distinguish 
The Five Types 


1. NUTRITIVE—Fat and round; like 
show in clothes, car, and so on; easy go- 
seldom orderly, hate 
manual labor; love ease and comfort; 
make good policemen or telephone girls. 


2. THORACIC—Big chest and physi- 
ready smile, shapely 
hands and feet; are non-conformists, hate 
set hours, love to travel. 
make good outside contact men, publicity 
directors and advertising copywriters be- 
cause they are so human and understand- 
ing. They have pleasing personalities. 


3. MUSCULAR—Lack diplomacy; 
are chunky, noise-producing individuals; 
solidly built and radiate power and force. 
They want direct action and hate liars 
and loafers. They have a keen sense of 


These people 





head is thin and his jaw very pro- 
nounced. His eyes lack lustre and 
his skin is leathery. All his bodily 
processes are slowed up. He walks 
slowly, talks slowly and in a deep 
voice. He thinks with the measured 
precision of frozen He 
prizes himself on his conservatism 
and reserve, and thinks it the result 
of studied effort in self-control, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, he was 
just born that way and 
couldn’t be otherwise if he 
tried. He will never try 
anything for the first time 
and is a slave to tradition 
and convention. 

I would not have you 
think I am condemning him, 
for I have no such thought. 
His very cautiousness ‘and 
lack of emotional response 
make him an excellent cus- 
todian of other folks’ money. 

But he is not a genial 
companion at a house party 
although he makes an excel- 
lent deputy sheriff and pall- 
bearer. And no banks should 
give him full power, al- 
though they certainly ought 
to have one or two of his 
type on every executive com- 
mittee to hold down the 
overenthusiastie ideals of his 
other associates. 


molasses. 


The good points of this 


il “en hat th t type are honesty, depend- 
inferiority complex, but is wate bs or h — ng ive ability and the fact they 
confident of his ability to and §0 a ter it. i cy are good for getting will see things through if it 
get things done. He wants outside business and have great endurance. takes years—(and with them 
what he wants, when he 4. OSSEOUS—They have heavy, bony it often does). They are 
wants it, which is right now structure with long arms and legs; walk loyal friends and dangerous 
and in a hurry. He uses enemies for they can harbor 


short words that convey just 
one meaning. 

He wastes no time on ex- 
periments that offer no 
return, but he will gamble 
on anything that depends 
on his own efforts to get it 


slowly; 


talk slowly and think with pre- 
cision. They are slaves to tradition and 
convention. Their cautiousness and lack 
of emotional response make them good 
custodians of other people’s money. They 
are honest, dependable and will see things 
through. They are loyal friends and 


malice as well as admira- 
tion. 

Where detail and routine 
are desired they are in great 
demand, for they will stay 
put, and like to do the same 


thing over and over again. 


done. And things must have dangerous enemies. They are good for They are excellent tellers 
practical value and bring detail and routine. They make excellent when onee they learn the 
him a return for his efforts tellers and bookkeepers. duties, make very reliable 
or ao is not eatereated, The 5. CEREBRAL—Slight, with frail bookkeepers and accountants 
annual holdouts of ball : . and actuaries, but in the 
players come not from tem- bodily build. They have refined features, field of independent re- 
perament but from their walk nervously and are restive. They search, and individual in- 
muscular type. No type of possess great reasoning powers. They are stant decision, they are hope- 
banker can beat them at very sensitive and responsive, altruistic lesslv lost. } 
working out sour situations. and non-competitive. They are great People of the cerebral 
The banking business used readers especially in the realm of human- type are of slight, frail 
to be overcrowded with ism and science. They fit into research bodily build, with sloping 
osseous types. Most of the departments and make good secretaries. (ides an aie 0b 
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| It Is Kasy To Sell Farms 
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If They Are First 


By J. F. JOHNSTON 


N RECENT years most banks 
located in agricultural communi- 
ties have been compelled to take 

over farms on which they held mort- 
gages. 

The Bank of Neosho has been quite 
fortunate in being able to dispose of 
most of the farms it has taken over. 
In almost every instance, we 
mediately set about improving 
the farm. We paint the houses 
and barns, and put all build- 
ings into first-class condition. 
We build new fences, clean up 
fence rows, haul away rubbish 
and rocks, fill up ditches to 
prevent further erosion of the 
soil, and seed the land to clover 
and other legume crops. 

Adherence to this practice 
has enabled us to dispose of 
farms that could not have been 
sold otherwise to an advantage. 
This has helped our community 
by giving employment to 
worthy men and additional 
business to our merchants and 
lumbermen. It has attracted 
new people to our community 
and brought addi- 
tional capital to be 
distributed among 
us. 

In the past five 
to seven years, we 
have sold in Neosho 
and Newton Coun- 
ties $128,300 worth 
of real estate. We 
have spent over 
$33,500 for repairs 
and the improve- 
ment of this real 
estate. 

Briefly, this is 
the way we handle 
the farms we take 


im- 
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fields, and buildings 


Improved 


As president of The Bank of Neosho, Neosho, Mo., 


the author has avoided write-offs on a number of 


foreclosed farms by using the plan here described. 


over. We immediately begin making 
necessary improvements. We have 
trained a man to take charge of 
these farms. We hire him by the 
year. As soon’as we sell the farm, 
we move him to another one. 

We have a crew of men who do 
the work for us. This includes two 
carpenters and two helpers. We pay 


Four Steps In Selling 
Farms 


1. Immediate possession is secured 
following foreclosure. 


2. A man is put in charge who has 
been trained in the art of improving 
farms for sale. 


3. He has the buildings painted 
and repaired, fences built, and some 
land seeded to clover. 


4. As soon as the farm is in first- 
class condition, it is offered for sale 


by the bank. 


ee ne oe 





The secret of disposing of foreclosed farms is simply the rehabilitation of the fences, 
. A few new fence posts and a few yards of woven wire, a crop of to 
growing clover, paint and some new lumber will usually make a salable place out of 


a run-down farm. 
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the carpenters 25 and 30 cents per 
hour. 
day. 
sale. 

We recently sold 80 acres on which 
we held a mortgage of $4,500. We 
had to 
months 
our crew of men to making improve- 


We pay the helpers $1 per 
We buy our paint at whole- 


take 


ago. 


this farm about six 
We immediately put 


ments, painting the buildings, 
building new fences, new gates, 
cleaning up and _ beautifying 
the place generally. We sold 
this farm for $5,800. We spent 
$725 for improvements. 

Shortly before that, we sold 
an 80-acre farm 10 miles west 
of town for $3,000 cash on 
which we held a mortgage for 
$2,000. We spent $500 for im- 
proving this farm. 

One year ago we took over 
a farm of 145 acres on which 
we held a mortgage of $4,500, 
We immediately put our man 
on it and began improving. 
We have made a modern 
country home of this place. 
We have spent about $2,800. 
Just recently we 
sold the farm for 
$8,500. Without 
our improvements, I 
doubt very much 
whether we could 
have ever interested 
anyone in making an 
offer. The secret is 
in knowing how to 
improve a place to 
make it attractive. 

Some bankers 
have asked if we 
think it is justifiable 
to advise a farmer 
borrow money 


(Continued on page 102) 
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How To Control Bank Costs 






20. To Analyze Bond Department Costs 


By B. E. YOUNG 


HE bond department or the 

bond affiliate of a bank con- 

ducts a merchandising operation 
somewhat similar to that found in 
a real estate mortgage loan depart- 
ment. The function of the bond de- 
partment of the average bank is to 
buy bonds of various types (usually 
in wholesale lots), and to retail them 
to the investing public. While many 
variations in methods of operation 
occur between bond departments, 
both as to classes of items handled 
and as to the basis upon which they 
are handled, the business, in its 
simplest form, consists of buying 
and selling bonds. 

Income arises from the excess of 
the selling price over the cost price 
and from interest earned on bonds 
held. 

Expenses result from the usual 
normal items of interest paid, 
salaries and wages, salesmens’ com- 
missions, rent and so on, incident 
to the buying, care, and selling of 
bonds. 

The primary objectives of bond 
department cost analysis, then, are 
to derive unit or transaction costs 
so that they may be grouped to show: 

1. Which classes of bonds may be 
profitably handled, 

2. In what territory or territories 
they may be profitably marketed, 

3. Comparative results obtained 
by each salesman. 

There are many collateral phases 
of bond buying and selling to which 
detailed cost studies may profitably 
be applied, even in the simplest of 
bond operations. However this dis- 
cussion is restricted to the obvious 
questions bearing directly upon the 
department’s operating policy, with 
the thought that the analysis may 
be expanded to cover whatever addi- 
tional features seem desirable. 
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The key to increased profits is often the analysis of 


costs says Mr. Young, 


who is the former president 


of the National Conference of Bank Auditors, 


Consider now the problem of a 
theoretical bond department. In the 
interest of simplicity, consider that 
the bank provides the funds for the 
department’s needs, accepting as re- 
turn the actual interest earned on 
bonds held by the department. Such 
an arrangement leaves only the trad- 
ing income and the operating ex- 
of the department to be 
considered. The department’s share 


penses 


of the bank’s general administrative 
expense is to be applied as described 
in preceding articles. 

This theoretical department con- 
fines its operations to corporation, 
municipal and foreign bonds. Syn- 
dicate profits and special selling 
commissions are applied to reduce 
the carrying cost of the bonds; being 
taken up ‘‘pro-rata’’ on each sale. 


(Continued on page 92) 


Preliminary Analysis Of Sales And Income 


CORPORATIONS MUNICIPALS : 
to cpeelicmsa Ee $1,384,200.00 $2,398,500.00 
$27,128.53 

$19.60 


NES ios bn xs bad etiod & 
Income per $1,000 of sales 


FOREIGNS at _ Toran 
$370,600.00 $4,153,300.00 
$7,593.22 $76,848.95 
$20.50 $18.50 


$42,127.20 
$17.60 


Analysis Of Sales By Kinds 


COUNTER 
SALES 


CORPORATION BONDS 


Volume of sales......... $466,200.00 $ 


98 
$4,700.00 
$9,135.73 


Number of sales 
The average sale 
Income 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Volume of sales......... $600,100.00 
Number of sales........ 68 

The average sale $8,800.00 
Income $10,475.09 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Volume of sales 
Number of sales........ 
The average sale........ 


$43,800.00 


8 
$5,470.00 
$893.14 


Analysis Of 


Bond purchasing expenses 
Accounting and servicing expenses 
Sales expenses: 

Agents’ commissions 

Other sales expenses 


Total expenses 


$1, 


$242,300.00 
82 


$2,960.00 
$4,967.83 


TOTAL 
SALES 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


CITY 
SALES 


759,100.00 
293 

$2,600.00 

$14,877.05 


$158,900.00 $1,384,200.00 
90 


$1,760.00 
$3,115.75 


$2,870.00 
$27,128.53 


134,000.00 
145 

$7,800.00 

$19,958.76 


$664,400.00 
188 

$3,530.00 

$11,693.35 


$2,398,500.00 
401 

$5,980.00 

$42,127.20 


$370,600.00 
123 
$3,000.00 


$7,593.22 


$84,500.00 
33 


$2,560.00 
$1,732.25 


Sales Expense 


$11,631.79 
3,573.67 


27,094.45 
$42,299.91 


Distribution Of Expense By Types Of Bonds 


Purchasing 
Accounting and servicing 
Sales: 
Agents’ commission. . $2,419.72 
Other sales expense . .$9,247.21 
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CORPORATIONS 


11,666.93 9,145.21 
$15,424.23 


FOREIGN 


$ 444.80 
440.19 


MUNICIPALS 


$ 9,138.41 

1,424.76 

$3,042.95 $ 756.74 

12,188.16 2,482.62 
___ $22,751.33 


3,239.36 
$4,124.35 
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Recordak pioneered with a sin gle posting 
system for handling checking accounts 
in commercial banks. Advantages of this 


innovation were so impressive that bank- 
ers were quick to see its possibilities. 


Today 


Scores of representative banks from coast 
to coast are using the Recordak Photo- 
graphic Plan of Single Posting. On the. 
average they save 33'/,% in labor, 40% 


in machines, and 50% in stationery. 


Ramage with its pic- 
ture records on safety 
film, made single posting 
practical and economical. 

It has developed the only 
single posting system that 
gives a complete record of 
all check transactions. 

It offers the only single 
posting system with really 
effective safeguards against 
tampering and many other 
types of fraud. 

In representative banks 
the country overthe Recordak 
Single Posting Plan has 
shown consistent savings of 


33's% in labor, 40% in ma- 
chines,and 50% in stationery 
over dual posting systems 
formerly used. 

Installed on a moderate 
rental basis, the Recordak 
System saves money from the 
day it is put into service, 
without any disturbance of 
bank routine. 

It’s time to investigate, to 
learn first-hand the substan- 
tial savings that Recordak 
can make for you. 

Write today for complete 
information and a list of 
present users. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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NORTH AMERICAN BOND 


wat 


Be ENS 


CONCERNING THE 
UNDERLYING BONDS 


| pe initially deposited were 
selected after more than a year of 
investigation and analysis during which 
every bond issue listed or commonly dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb Exchange was exam- 
ined. Bonds of 200 issues were selected 
from more than 2400. 


More than 80% of these bond issues are 
secured by mortgage. 


More than 88% of the issues represented 
in this list, or equally secured issues of 
the same companies, are represented in 
the combined portfolios of the six leading 
life insurance companies of the country. 


The industrial companies, if taken as a 
group, could liquidate or retire from busi- 
ness, dispose of their combined fixed capi- 
tal assets for nothing, pay off their current 
liabilities and still have sufficient assets 
left to retire a funded debt 60% greater 
than is now outstanding according to lat- 
est annual reports. 


All of the corporate issues are either listed 
or commonly dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange or the New York Curb 
Exchange and are outstanding in the prin- 
cipal amount of at least $5,000,000, ex- 
cepting only equipment trust certificates. 


As a group these corporations do business 
in every state of the United States and in 
eight of the nine provinces of Canada. 
Utility operating companies whose obli- 
gations are held do business in 41 of the 
48 states. 


Total funded debt of the corporations in 
the list is only slightly more than 13 bil- 
lion dollars as compared with total net 
property accounts of almost 261/, billion 
dollars and total assets of more than 41 
billion dollars. 


All of the corporations whose bonds have 
been included in the initial list fully 
earned their fixed charges even during 
the last fiscal or calendar year for which 
published reports were available on No- 
vember 21, 1932. 





TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Al ow hes © shetapia taal pagel 


OHN SMITH has bond investments totaling $10,000. The wealthiest local institu- 








HE tion has capital of $500,000 in high grade bonds. But John Smith has an ownership 
DS in bonds of 200 issues while the local institution owns bonds of less than 30 issues. 
Both are following a plan of diversification over prime and selected obligations. But 
weil John, strangely enough, has better diversification. 
“S We believe that every banker should know about John’s program and that every 
—_ banker can recommend it not only to the thousands of John Smiths but to scores of 
exam- local institutions as well. 
— North American Bond Trust is a high-grade bond fund initiated on behalf of a 
=: a national group of outstanding investment houses and banks. Following more than a 
. year of investigation of the high-grade bond market, during which over 2400 issues 
— : listed or commonly dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
ting Exchange were examined, 200 issues were initially selected for the fund because of 
untry. their tested strength and stability. Participation provides an ownership in all bonds 
rasa | deposited initially or hereafter. NORTH AMERICAN BOND TRUST CERTIFICATES pro- 
‘cao vide: (1) Ownership in bonds of approximately 200 issues, deposited in trust and 
yee held in trust in the vaults of one of the country’s largest trust companies; (2) An 
~— investment in prime and selected obligations whose diversification is so broad that 
risk in any single corporate issue is reduced to a minimum; (3) Safeguards and advan- 
Listed tages heretofore available only to the largest individual bond buyers and institutions, 
Por: including supervision for the purpose of maintaining the quality of the investment 
Ja for the entire life of the trust; (4) A security which can be converted into its cash 
ficaces, liquidating value through the Trustee at any time in a manner and on terms fully 
— set forth in a trust indenture. 
_ North American Bond Trust is not a unit type trust. Each certificate represents 
of the an interest in the entire fund and is equal in value to every other certificate of the 
same denomination. Full details concerning the trust will be found in the standard 
om Offering Circular. We should be glad to send you a copy. 
tal net 
— Price: At the Market 
— Current return: Approximately 5.23% 
t fully (As of December 31, 1932) 
during 
which 
yn No- 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED - 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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Analysis Of Each Group By Types Of Sales 


COUNTER 
SALES 


CORPORATIONS 
Purchasing. $ 
Accounting and servicing 
Sales: 
Agents’ commission. 
Other sales expenses. 


Totals 


MUNICIPALS 
Purchasing 2,286.45 
Accounting and servicing 
Sales: 
Agents’ commission... . 
Other sales expenses. . . 


689.93 


$1, 724. 36 1,724.36 


$2,763.37 


1,191.36 1,191.36 


$3,719.21 
FOREIGN 
Purchasing . ieee a eie .60 
Accounting and servicing. 8 
Sales: 
Agents’ commissions. . . 
Other sales expenses. . . 


146.00 146.00 


City 
SALES 


$1,123.37 
1,038.96 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


$ 235.28 
320.68 


$ 500.87 


6,928.92 
$9,091.25 


4,320.62 
515.96 


1,236.8 
4,260.90 


$9,097.48 


290.80 
291.10 


511.24 
1,400.86 


245.5 
1,912.10 935.7 


$2,494.00 


Average ‘‘Per Sale”’ Figures 


COUNTER 
SALES 


CORPORATIONS 

Amount of sales............ 
Number of sales... .. 
Average sale. . ae $4,700.00 
INCOME % of sales. .1 96/100 

Less: com. paid 0 2 


Net income 1 96/100 


$466,200.00 
98 


COUNTER 
SALES 


EXPENSE 

Purchase cost 

Acctg. and servicing. 
Sales cost 


Profit per average sale 


COUNTER 
SALES 


MUNICIPALS 
Amount of sales............ 
Number of sales 
Average sale 
INCOME % of sales. 
Less: com. paid 


Net income 


EXPENSE 

Purchase cost 

Acctg. and servicing. 
Sales cost 1 


$600,100.00 
6 


8 
8,800.00 
‘1 76, 100 
0 


1 76/100 


$33.62 
3.5 55 
54.69 


$100.19 


COUNTER 
SALES 
FOREIGN 
Amount of sales............ 
Number of sales............ 
Average sale $5,470.00 
INCOME % of sales. . 2 
Less: com. paid... 
Net income...... 2 


EXPENSE 
Purchase cost....... 
Acctg. and servicing. 
Sales cost 


$ 43,800.00 
8 


28.37 
$82.67 


Summary Of 


COUNTER SALES 
Av. SALE PROFIT 
Corporation .$4,700.00 $ 63.93 


Municipals .. 8,800.00 100.19 
Foreign 5,470.00 82.67 


1 96/100 
5/100 
$92.12 1 71/100 


1 76/100 
16/100 
154.88 1 60/100 


3/100 
21/100 


111.04 1 82/100 


CITY 
SALES 


$759.100.00 
293 
$2,600.00 
1 96/100 
31/100 
$44.46 1 65/100 


CITY 
SALES 


$ 3.83 
3.56 
17.09 24.48 


$19.98 


CITY 
SALES 


$1,134.000.00 
145 
7,800.00 
1 76/100 
18/100 
124.80 1 58/100 


29. 
ar 
6.9 


$13. 
3. 
1 50.27 29. 


$74.53 


CITY 
SALES 


$242,300.00 
82 
$2,960.00 
2 3/100 
29/100 


53.87 1 74/100 


$ 3.54 


3.55 
17.08 
$29.70 


Bond Sales Results 


City SALES 
Av. SALE 
$2,600.00 


7,800.00 
2,960.00 


COUNT 


PROFIT — Av. SALE 


$19.98 
74.53 
29.70 


3,530.00 
2,560.00 


2,512.7 


8 3,013.65 
$3,569.61 


2,531.34 
667.40 


8 


5,499.02 


0 
6 1,181.26 
$1,402.17 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


$158,900.00 
90 
$1,760.00 


$29.05 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


Loss $5.04 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


$664,400.00 
188 
3,530.00 


46.26 
$9.51 


COUNTRY 
SALES 


$84, a 00 
$2,560. 00 


44.54 


RY SALES 
PROFIT 


$1.760.00 Loss $5.04 


9.51 
9.57 
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The department ends the year with 
substantially the same volume of 
bonds on hand as at the beginning 
of the year. 

The year’s sales aggregated $4.- 
153,000. Gross income amounted to 
$76,848.95. Expenses were $42,299.. 
91. The profit from operations, then, 
was $34,549.04. Analyses are shown 
in the accompanying tables. 

Bonds are sold over the counter, 
by salesmen in the city, and by sales- 
men in the surrounding country ter- 
ritory. Sales and income from sales 
are distributed as shown. 

Consider now the distribution of 
expenses: The year’s expenses, ag- 
gregating $42,299.91 were made up 
of salaries and wages, salesmen’s 
commissions, rent, traveling, tele- 
graph, telephone and ticker service, 
postage, stationery and supplies, and 
miscellaneous items. Using the meth- 
ods outlined in a previous issue for 
the distribution of commercial bank- 
ing department expenses, the bond 
department expenses are to be al- 
located to the various phases of the 
operation, making first a distribution 
to the broad divisions of the opera- 
tions as shown in the accompanying 
tables. 

For the purposes of this example, 
it was considered that purchase costs 
experienced during the year, re- 
ferred specifically to bonds sold dur 
ing the year. As a practical matter. 
this is not true and for analysis pur- 
poses, purchase or acquisition costs 
should be averaged over the course 
of two or more years and standard 
costs set up for each type of bond 
handled. 

It is very interesting to learn the 
profit producing capacity of each 
salesman. To determine this, it is 
necessary to analyze each salesman’s 
sales and to determine, for each class 
of bonds he handles, the average 
sale. If the salesman has a drawing 
account, in addition to regular com- 
missions, all such amounts paid to 
him should be added as additional 
commission. If he has traveling ex- 
penses, as in the of eountry 
salesmen, they should be allotted 
directly to his sales. The item of 
average sales expense per sale, set 
up under the general analysis, de- 
scribed in a previous issue, should be 
divided into two parts (office sales 
expense and salesman’s sales ex- 
pense) in order that each individual 


case 


(Continued on page 102) 
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~ GUARDIAN NATIONAL BANK _ 


OF COMMERCE 


OF DETROIT 


c al 
4G ODS 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1932 


‘ 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Vault and in Banks.............. $ 40,923,795.22 Capital Stock.............. $10,000,000.00 
United States Government ’ 
Sh ois canaxes oi $ 15,807,728.68 Surplus ...............+-.. 5,000,000.00 
Municipal and Corporate Undivided Profits.......... 173,311.22 $ 15,173,311.22 
rer rrr 13,116,283.73 28,924,012.41 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ....... 7 ng te oo A i CT a ee eee 2,498,762.02 
ee beer eee reerTerer es 62,801,045.23 sg eps 
Ee Liability under A t d 
Real Estate Mortgages .................. 17,470,512.56 "ina ve a tae 874,937.51 
Accrued Interest Receivable........... 1,492,625.04 —_ : 
Banking Quarters and Other Real Estate...  8,786,006.15 Circulation Notes Outstanding........... 5,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances LE eer eS: 
OE ROS OE CIGE. oo 5 ikke cccccccs 874,937.51 
TOTAL RESOURCES. ........... ... -$161,932,934.12 


WENDEL W. ANDERSON 
President, Bundy Tubing Co. 
GrorGE R. ANDREWS 
Chairman of the Executive Commillee 
Highland Park State Bank 
Henry E. BopMAN 
Attorney 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT 
President, General Securities Corporation 
CLARENCE H. Bootu 
Chairman and President, Motor Bankers Cor- 
poration 
WALTER O. BriIGGs 
Chairman and President, Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Harry C. BULKLEY 
Bulkley, Ledyard, Dickinson & Wright, Altys. 
Roy D. CHAPIN 
Chairman, Hudson Motor Car Company 
Howarp E. CorFin 
Director, Hudson Motor Car Company 
GEorGE R. COOKE 
President, George R. Cooke Company 
Harry S. CovinGTton 
Executive Vice President, Guardian National 
Bank of Commerce 
LyMAN J. CRAIG 
Trustee, James Craig, Jr., Estate 
Warp A. DETWILER 
President, Bryant & Detwiler Company 
G. OGpEN ELLIs 
Publisher, *‘The American Boy” 
Henry T. Ewatp 
President, Campbell Ewald-Company 
GEorGE R. FINK 
President, Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
Harry S. FINKENSTAEDT 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank 
of Commerce 
Wo. A. FIsHER 
President, Fisher Body Corporation 
BurcH FORAKER 
President, Michigan Bell Telephone Company 


Epset B. Forp 
President, Ford Motor Company 


Joun H. FRENCH 
President, French Mortgage & Bond Compan 


DIRECTORS 


Luman W. GoopENouGH 
Goodenough, Voorhies, Long & Ryan, Altys. 
Lestig H. GREEN 
President, Automotire Materials Corporation 
C. H. HABERKORN, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary, Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Inc. 
CaRLTON M. HiGBie 
Chairman of Finance Committee, Eaton Manu- 
facturing Company 
SHERWIN A. HILL 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen, Attorneys 
CuarLes H. HopGes 
Chairman of Board, Detroit Lubricator 
Company 
JaMes INGLIS 
President, American Blower Corporation 
GEorGE B. JUDSON _ 
Vice Chairman of the Board, Guardian 
National Bank of Commerce 
ALBERT KAHN 
President, Albert Kahn, Inc. 
CuarRLes A. KANTER 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce 
ERNEST KANZLER 
President, Universal Credit Corporation 
Jerome E. J. KEANE : 
Director, Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc. 
Ernst C. KERN 
President, The Ernst Kern Company 
SAMUEL R. KINGSTON 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce 
CuarLes A. KINNEY | 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce 
GeorGe H. KLgEIN 
Clark, Klein, Ferris and Cook, Altys. 
Artuur J. Lacy ; 
Anderson, Wilcox, Lacy & Lawson, Altys. 
CHARLES F. LAMBERT 
President, Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Company 
Dwicut B. LEE 
President, Motor Products Corporation 
Currorp B. LONGLEY 
President, Union Guardian Trust Co. 


UNIT OF 


ORAL, LEABSLITEIBS. 666. 0cccc ce ceaes $161,932,934.12 


Rosert O. Lorp 
President, Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
President, Packard Motor Car Company 
W. Lepyarp MITCHELL 
Vice President and Director, Chrysler 
Cor poration 
CHaRLEs S. Mott 
Vice President, General Motors Corporation 
C. Haywarp Murpuy 
Secretary, Simon J. Murphy Company 
Frep T. Murpuy 
Trustee, Murphy Family Trusts 
PHELPS NEWBERRY 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce 
ANDREW J. PEOPLES 
Manager, American Brass Company 
Francis J. Pym 
President, Kawneer Company, Niles 
Murray W. SaALes 
President, Murray W. Sales & Company 
Henry H. SANGER 
Vice Chairman of the Board, Guardian 
National Bank of Commerce 
ALLAN SHELDEN 
Capitalist 
Hat H. Smitu 
Beaumont, Smith & Harris, Attorneys 
Oscar W. SMITH 
President, Parke, Davis & Company 
Joun M. Toon 
President, Central Western Division, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
Cart B. TuTTLe 
Treasurer, S. S. Kresge Company 
Don F. VALLEY 
Vice President, Guardian National Bank» f 
Commerce 
James L. WaLsH 
Executive Vice President, Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Inc. 
CuarRLes B. WARREN 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen, Altorneys 
CLARKSON C. WorMER, Jr. 
President, Wormer & Moore 
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Receivables Good Security If— 


The Records Are Protected From Fire Damage 


By DANA GIRARD 


ALL this a ‘‘fairy tale’’ if you 
want to—but read it and think 
it over. 

* *& * 

Henry Gladstone, president of the 
bank which served the community 
of Hillview, finished his speech at 
the annual Chamber of Commerce 
dinner with a flourishing gesture and 
a declaration that he was ‘‘ banking 
on this community to come out of 
any kind of ‘hard times’ it might 
meet.’’ He added: 

‘‘Our people are honest, indus- 
trious and thrifty. I’m not worry- 
ing about Hillview.’’ 

Next day Horace Groves called on 
the banker and they talked for 
nearly an hour 
about a loan of 


This experience of one banker may be just the 


impetus you need to send you into the offices of 


your borrowers to examine their filing systems. 


The shaking of the banker’s head 
discouraged him from even finishing 


the sentence. Both were silent a 
minute. Then: 
‘*Doing a pretty fair business, 


aren't you?”’ 

‘*Pretty fair, yes,’’ Mr. 
acknowledged. ‘*‘That is, folks are 
buying things, but they aren’t pay- 
ing for them. I never had so many 
or such big accounts on my books 
before.”’ 

‘*Most of them good ?’’ the banker 
asked. 

‘‘All of them, I hope. Yes, I 
believe they’re all good. We’re 
watching credits a little more eare- 
fully than usual. *” he 


Groves 


say — — 





$7,500 which Mr. 
Groves desired. 
The hitch came 
over the matter of 
security. 

‘““You’re asking 
for collateral,’’ 
he said. ‘**You 
wouldn’t take any 
collateral I could 
put up in the 
shape of secur- 
ities.’’ 

‘“You’ve 
them, haven’t 
you?’’ President 
Gladstone asked. 

The other man 
laughed glumly. 

‘“You know I’ve 
got them,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘You’ve 
got a lot just like 
them yourself. 
And what are they worth today? 
Just about 5% of what we paid for 
them—at the most. I _ haven’t 
enough to cover the loan at that rate. 
If you'll accept them at par....”’ 


got 
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The records of this business were a total loss because the safe was not fireproof. 
accompanying story shows how a bank loses when its customers are careless 


valuable records. 


broke off like one suddenly struck 
by a good idea. ‘‘ At the dinner last 
night you said you were banking on 
this community. I wondered just 
what you meant, but evidently you 


had that way of saying you had 
confidence in our people and their 
honesty. Why don’t you prove your 
statement by lending me some money 
on the strength of my 
receivable ?”’ 

‘*T was just thinking about that,”’ 
President Gladstone answered. 
‘*How much do they amount to, and 
who owes them?”’ 

The discussion lasted 
hour, during which Mr. 
telephoned his head eredit man and 
had certain records brought to the 
bank for inspection. By that time, 
it was past banking hours, but 
President Gladstone made out the 
necessary papers and $7,500 was de- 

posited to the 
Horace Groves aec- 


accounts 


another 
Groves 


eount. 
Some discussion 
of the _ incident, 


not all of it favor- 


able, occurred at 
the next month’s 
meeting of the 
bank directors, 
but in the end the 
action was ap- 
proved and _ the 
president author- 
ized to extend 


similar privileges 
to some of the 
other local  mer- 
chants. It was 
found that banks 
in other localities 
had done the same 
thing, and within 
60 days the Hill- 
view bank had well 
toward a hundred 
thousand dollars out on the security 
of accounts receivable that had 
passed the scrutiny of a credit com- 
mittee. 

**Tt’s as good as gold,’’ President 


The 
with 
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Gladstone assured his directors. 
‘‘We've probably gone about as far 
as we should now, but this far we’re 
perfectly safe. I’ll bank on this 
community any time.’’ 

Then something happened. Some 
thought it was because of a short 
cireuit, some laid it to spontaneous 
combustion and still others thought 
a cigarette had been carelessly 
dropped into a box of waste paper. 
Anyway, the bigger part of the com- 
munity spent most of one night 
watching a raging, roaring fire wipe 
out nearly half of the business dis- 
trict, including the Groves Depart- 
ment Store and a dozen or more 
smaller concerns. 

Next day everything was a ter- 
rible mess, but the fire vietims were 
optimistic. ‘‘We’ll be going again 
shortly,’’ they all said. Laborers 
found many days’ work supplied 
for them. 

Not quite a month after the fire, 
Horace Groves stopped at the bank 





to arrange a renewal of his $7,500 | 


President 


note. Gladstone was | 
properly hesitant about it, but 


finally started to make out the neces- 
sary papers. Then a thought came 
to him. 

“*T don’t know but we ought to 
make a cheek of those accounts of 
yours,’’ he said, ‘‘the same as we 
did when the loan was first made. 
Suppose you have them brought over 
again.”’ 

The merehant’s face reddened, as 
he asked: ‘‘That isn’t necessary, is 
it?”’ 


‘*Perhaps not,’’ the president ad- 


mitted. ‘‘Still, it won’t do any 
harm. They’re a diminishing asset 
now, you know; people are paying 


them off and meanwhile you aren’t 
selling anything with the store in 
ruins. By the way, how are 
collections coming on? About as 
usual ?”’ 

Groves cleared his throat twice 
before he answered: ‘‘ Well, a little 
slower than usual, I should say.’’ 

““Hum,’’ the banker rumbled. 
“You’re sending out statements 
right along, aren’t you?”’ 

The merchant wiped his forehead, 
though the day was not particularly 
hot. 

“*Well,’’ he admitted, ‘‘ we haven’t 
been sending out any since the fire. 
You know we advertised for people 
to come and pay their last bills.’’ 





the | 








(Continued on page 109) 
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Sacmon P. Cnase, Secretary of the Treasury under Lixcoun 


THE CHASE 


CasH AND DvE From Banks 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES 


RESOURCES 


MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


Rear E STATE 


CusTomers’ Accerrance 


LIABILITY 


Less AmounT IN Portro.io 32,6 
Orner AssETs. ... 


| a ar 
SuRPLuUS 
UnDIVIDED Paorsts 


OTHER STATE AND MuniciPaL SECURITIES. 
OTHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
FEDERAL ReEseRvE BANK Stock. . 
OTHER Bonps AnD SECURITIES. 
Loans AnD Discounts . 


$118,438,145.75 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, 


CONTINGENCIES, ETC. 
DivipEND PAYABLE _—— I, 1933 


Deposits .... 
ACCEPTANCES 


* $122,133,158.83 
Less AMOUNT IN Poxrrouso 32 ,625,724. 18 


26.92 
“Sx/- 


4.18 


LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 


AND Foreicn BILLs 
Oruer LIABILITIES. 


STATEMENT of CONDITION DECEMBER 31 


aA 





$ 


41,092, 


85,812,421.57 
I 2,574,864.96 
BF nese ae sl 


148,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
11,130,610.55 


15,937,119.26 
3700,000.00 


1,466,038,619.32 


89,507,434.65 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the (city of New York 






» 1932 


391,297,423.83 
214,996,448.76 


§26.15 
8,160,000.00 
995427,414.70 
887,187,429.74 
32,716,426.70 








organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 


This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
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By W. D. YEALLAND 


ORMERLY it was_ necessary 

to keep a clerical force almost 

constantly at work preparing 
diaries of trust accounting details. 
It took a minimum of two weeks to 
make the necessary entries but now 
the same amount of work is done 
in two hours by one experienced 
operator, with the use of address 
plate equipment in place of hand- 
written diaries. 

Within this time, the operator 
runs off the necessary forms for the 
use of the administration and ac- 
counting sections for the entire 
month, and the work is done much 
more accurately and with less dup- 
lications than 
formerly. 

This is the 
first application 
of address plate 
equipment to ac- 
counting in the 
trust depart- 
ment so far as 
I know. 


ination of hand- 


written daily 
diaries, (which 
this system 


makes possible), 
all that is neces- 
sary now is to 
keep a master 
record of each 
account for per- 
manent refer- 
ence in order to 
make out the re- 
quired account- 
ing forms at the 
proper dates. 
When items are 
changed, added 
or eliminated 
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Fsthiew 
serricet © 
gun Streets © 
TAPeN Sop enti 


system saves hours of time. 


Trust Details Simplified 


By An Automatic System 


By the use of address plate equipment a routine 


may be set up for handling the many items of 


activity in trust work that will save time and cost. 


Advantages Of The 
Plan 


1. Unnecessary clerical 
work is avoided. 


2. Entries are more accu- 
rate. 


3. Overlapping of func- 
tions is prevented. 


4. Promptness of entries 
is assured. 


mm = bee 
favor of? 


With the elim- : gusor tn Hts 7 


ree ne 
sytthe 12 Large 


s Janite 
car 


ry at 52 
Prana sees 


cay o 8: 
liam Smith $50.00 per ‘senth 
aitor at S21 Pitth street, 
i) further notices. 








These four forms assure that details of trust activities will be cared for at the right time. Furthermore, the 
They are clearly explained here by Mr. Yealland who is assistant vice 
president and controller of the trust department of The Bank of America, San Francisco. 


from this master record, upon the 
advice of trust officers, correspond- 
ing corrections are automatically 
made in the tickler file of the plates. 
This adjustment is effected instantly 
and with little confusion. 

In this tickler file, the plates are 
segregated according to the dates 
that the functions are to be executed 
during the month. The plates are 
divided into two classifications ; first, 
miscellaneous items that do not 
require accounting entries, such as 
notifications, advices and inquiries; 
secondly, the accounting forms 
proper. The plates for these account- 
ing forms of court and_ private 
trusts are filed 
in a manner to 


make a_ record 
of the proper 
offset, such as 


checks, credits to 
fees, credits to 
other branches, 
and so on. 

The plate in 
each = section 
bears a symbol 
to designate the 
main and_ sub- 
classification of 
each function, 
and the _ date 
when it is to be 
executed. In 
addition, it 
bears the ac- 
count number, 
which is neces- 
sary to complete 
the accounting, 
as well as for 
the information 
of the adminis- 
trative officer in 
checking each 
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particular function. | 
To illustrate: A trust officer han- | 
dling John Doe’s estate makes an 
arrangement to secure janitorial | 
services for one of the properties in | 
the estate. He therefore fills out a | 
tickler form, which gives the trust | 
number, and the name of the trust, | 
followed by his signature. In the 


yi facilities which 








t left column on this form, the trust -- " : 
in - 
. officer enters the date of the order, this Bank offers its corre 
of | followed by the actual working of | 
~ heeds andi | spondents have been devel- 
ost. | “Beginning June 1, 1932, pay | P 
| William Smith $50 per month for oped through serving the 
services as Janitor at 521 Fifth . . P 
Street, San Francisco. Continue | exacting and diversified needs 
the until further notice.’’ | ‘ ° a . 
ond: This advice is used, first of all. of a large and discriminating 
sally to make an entry in the master book, | 
ates. where it is transcribed, precisely as clientele. 
ntly received, on a page bearing the 
corresponding trust number and ac- 
; are count name. The date of the order | : 
lates is entered in the left-hand column. Nearly all the nationally 
uted The order is typed in the section | . . ° 
are under the heading, ‘‘ What to do.’’ known industries Carry their 
first, There are 12 columns representing P ‘ , 
not the months of the year, and in each Philadelphia accounts with us. 
h as of these the numeral ‘‘1’’ is entered, 
ries: representing the date of execution 
owen of the order each month, Our list of correspondents 
yunt- The tickler entry is then referred 
ivate to the addressing department, where includes the leading finan- 
filed a plate is made, reading as follows: 
ar to | 2-B-1 Tab for every month < . . . 
edhe a. sae a cial institutions of the 
“oper Cheek in favor of: 
oper 
h as William Smith, in payment country, both large 
its to of services as janitor at 521 
ts to Fifth Street, San Francisco, and small. 
ches, for month ending $50.00 
The symbol, ‘‘2-B-1’’ is used for 
‘ein filing purposes only, and is blocked 
tion out when an impression is made on o} 
mbol an accounting form. It means simply 
e the that the plate is filed in the account- 
sub- ing section, under Private Trust 
n of Checks, and for the first of each --- THE... 
tion, month. The (1), in parenthesis at 
date the right of the trust number, in- PHI ADELPHIA 
to be dicates simply the time of the month 
In when the check is to be sent and y = 
n, it the proper accounting entry ex- N A T i LU N A L at A N Be 
ac ecuted. ORGANIZED 1803 
mber, As the plates are run off on the 


1eCe3- various accounting forms at one PHILADELPHIA. PA 
e +e 


plete time, the entire batch reaches the 


iting, administrative trust officer in the 

s for order of dates of execution of the Capital and Surplus . ... . . $30,000,000 
ation various functions. Prior to their use 

ninis- for accounting purposes, these ac- 

er in counting forms serve as daily re- 

each 





(Continued on page 106) 
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1932 Improvements In Banking 


to the loeal state bank commissioner 
in order that he may know of the 
application and make suggestions if 
he wishes. Sometimes an application 
is made to the state as well as to 


the federal government with the 
thought that if a charter is not 


granted by one it may be granted 
by the other. 

Close cooperation in the investiga- 
tion and decisions regarding charters 
is carried out in most states. 

These examining authorities are 
taking the attitude that supervision 
is best started before the bank is 
organized and less supervision will 
be required, if it is known that the 
bank will be operated by experienced 
officers in a community that really 
needs the bank and ean support it. 
It appears that this attitude is likely 
to continue and it may be strength- 
ened by new banking laws, both 
federal and state. 

Bank operation has been much 
improved by new equipment. A 
study of the shifting of personnel 
from one job to another within the 
bank, and a study of activity and 
methods of handling it at a_ profit 
have combined to make it much 
easier to lower expenses than it has 
ever been before. 

Income has been improved by ae- 
count analysis, measured — service 
charges and a more rigid policy on 
the acceptance of new accounts. 


Account Analysis Helps Reduce 
Losses And Increase Income 


Aceount analysis has not only 
been given more attention, but has 
proved to be much more effective 
during recent months in reducing 
losses and increasing income with- 
out reducing the number of accounts 
to speak of. 

Measured service charges have 
been inaugurated as the result of 
account analysis and in connection 
with it. The service charges collect- 
ed in some banks have represented 
as much as 14% of the capital in- 
vestment. An explanation of how 
this was done will be given in a 
coming issue. 

One firm engaged in providing 
service charge systems to banks re- 
ports that its business has been much 
more brisk during 1932 than ever 
before. Bankers everywhere are 
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(Continued from page 82) 


more ready to install these stop-loss 
methods. 

Even where publie confidence is 
at a low ebb, these charges have been 
introduced, not only without bad 
results but with greatly improved 
conditions due to the fact that de- 
positors realize that the bank is 
taking steps to make itself more 
profitable and so more safe. 


Only Accounts Likely To Be 
Profitable Accepted 


from both 
large and small banks that much 
more attention is being given to the 
acceptance of new accounts. For ex- 
ample, the comptroller of one large 
Missouri bank recently reported that 
he is giving his personal attention to 
new business work in order to pre- 
vent accounts that cause the bank 
losses from getting into the bank in 
the first place. His work is designed 
tc help inerease the number of new 
accounts that will make the bank a 
profit. 

The cashier of a county seat bank 
states that he is refusing new check- 
ing accounts that do not provide a 
sufficient balance to show the bank 
a profit. These smaller deposits ean 
usually be held for the savings de- 
partment. 


Evidences have come 


have never wanted to 
know about banking more than now. 
Business men and the man on the 
street are seeking information and 
their understanding of banking facts 
and policies is encouraging. Many 
banks have successfully adopted the 
policy of telling customers, through 
advertising, more about the opera- 
tions of the bank; for example, the 
First National Bank in Detroit, The 
Continental Illinois National in 
Chieago, The First National of 
Atlanta, and others. 

The subject is being discussed in 
service clubs. Radio companies are 
asking for speakers to explain bank- 
ing to the masses. This is an oppor- 
tunity to bankers everywhere and 
an encouraging trend. 


People 


The liquidity of deposits has in- 
creased 41% in the one year of 1932. 
This liquidity is figured by adding 
cash, due from banks, and govern- 
ment securities owned and compar- 
ing this with total deposits. 


RAND M¢ 


At the end of 1931, liquidity was 
29%. At the end of 1932, it was 
41%. This is an inerease in liquid- 
ity of 41% from the 1931 figure. 

It is quite evident that this hyper- 
liquidity is not conducive to profits, 
but it is anticipated that the benefits 
of recovered public confidence will 
soon reduce this percentage, with the 
result that earnings will be increased 
and profits restored. As _ David 
l’riday shows in an article in this 
issue, the earnings of national banks 
had a severe drop in the year end- 
ing with June 30, 1932. 

The member banks from whose 
weekly reports this liquidity figure 
is compiled, show a radical decline 
in federal reserve borrowing. The 
decline is 91% for the year. Borrow- 
ings from correspondent banks, how- 
ever, have inereased slightly. 

The deposit position does not 
show a serious decline. Demand de- 
posits for these weekly reporting 
members are down only about 1% 
for the year and time deposits are 
down only about 4%. However, 
there is a pleasing rise in deposits 
for the last half of the year. 
and discounts declined 
about 8% which accounts for part 
of the reduction in earnings. 


Loans 


Cash In Vaults Reduced 15% 


A shifting in the location of the 
cash is indicated by the fact that 
cash in vaults is reduced 15% where- 
as due from banks is increased 72%. 
This is a fine compliment to the 
existent correspondent system and 
demonstrates that bankers have full 
confidence in each other. 

In other words, the large banks in 
the Reserve Cities are holding a 
much greater amount of the eash 
reserves of their correspondents than 
a year ago. 

The investments of the weekly re- 
porting member banks have _in- 
creased about 14% during the year, 
but the investments in government 
bonds have increased 28%. 

When the unprecedented demands 
of depositors for closing accounts 
began to be felt in 1931, banks had 
practically no experience upon 
which to base their handling of the 
situation. 

During 1932, however, some bank- 
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ers have learned that it is unfair 
and unnecessary to close the accounts 
of a few depositors who become 
excited. 


While there is no legal basis upon 


which to refuse a depositor his 
money, a number of bankers have 


found that a bold stand in the mat- 
ter has resulted in the withdrawal 
of the request for eash. The story 
of one banker who successfully 
handled this matter was reported by 
him in the December issue of Ranp 
MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY. 
Another banker in Ohio reported 
a similar When 


experience. cus- 
tomers begin to realize that their 
excited neighbors’ cannot close a 


solvent bank, public sentiment will 
be on the side of the banker 
boldly 
ean be closed only when all the de- 
positors have an equal chance to get 
their balances. 

There has been a great 
agitation for corrective legislation 
and analyses of proposals have been 
published in these pages. 
quite likely, however, that bankers 
themselves will purge the business 
of carelessness in the administration 
of policies without being forced to 
do so by new laws. 

At the time this is being written, 
it appears that there is little likeli- 
hood of dangerously radical legisla- 
tion. 
been held off 
time for 
thought 


investigation and_ sober 
and bankers 
have 
edueating legislators to banking 
principles and needs. 

Writing in the January issue 
of Nation’s Business, Francis H. 
Sisson, president of the American 
Bankers Association, suggests that 
our banking might be improved more 
by eliminating legal restrictions 
entirely than by adding more laws. 

He refers to the fact that England 
has no specifie legislation controlling 
the establishment and activities of 
banks. English banks earry on with- 
out restriction or inspection by 
government authority. This applies 
to all English banks except the Bank 
of England. He compares this sit- 
uation with the federal and state 
laws on banking. The United States 
code as annotated includes a volume 
of nearly 650 closely printed pages 
full of banking statutes and the de- 


(Continued on page 100) 
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CONDENSED 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 





Assets 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . . $ 25,663,578.21 
United States Government 


Bonds and Certificates . 23,668,484.40 
State and Municipal Bonds and 
Other Bonds and Invest- 
ments, including Stock in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 25,163,385.36 
Loans, Discounts and Advances _ 187,744,913.57 
Banking Houses and Lots and 
Other Real Estate . 9, 858,883.78 
Interest and Earnings Anoraed 
and Other Resources 3,390,663 .34 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed by this Bank 866,172.12 
Total . $276,356,080.78 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock. 


; $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 


9,625,006.46 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 965,800.56 
Dividend aeaness ae 3, 

1933 . 276,000.00 
Agreennent to  peperchions U. Ss. 

Government Bonds sold 9,413,317.50 
Deposits 240,917,308.53 
Other Liohtliches. 492,475.61 
Letters of Credit and hineeiaae 

ances Executed for Customers 866,172.12 


Total . $276,356,080.78 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association SOBO4LA 
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1932 Improvements In 


Banking 


Continued fi paue 99 
cisions under shinie oilatians to 
federal reserve members. In addi- 


tion, of course, each state 


banking laws. 


has many 


It would appear that we can ac- 
complish more for the improvement 
of banking, if we look at the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of cus- 
tomers rather than taking the 
attitude that we must fight for the 


protection of the banking business. 


The vear 1932 emphasized that the 
real job is to re-establish confidence. 
It has also demonstrated that this 


can be done by thinking and talking 


the one 
but with 
the knowledge of banking that is not 
usually 


the 
whose confidence is gone, 


from standpoint of 


possessed by the customer. 
As customers become better educated 
in banking, it be much 
for bankers to adhere rigidly to safe 


will easier 


banking principles. 











FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1932 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Loans . 

Investment Securities Ow ned 
Real Estate Owned . 

Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest and Taxes 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits. 


Individual Trusts 
Corporate Trusts 


WILLIAM P. GEST 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK 
JOHN S. JENKS 

MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 

J. FRANKLIN McFADDEN 
THOMAS S. GATES 

A. G. ROSENGARTEN 
JONATHAN C. NEFF 
LEDYARD HECKSCHER 
ARTHUR H. LEA 
BENJAMIN RUSH 
SIDNEY F. TYLER 


325 Chestnut Street 
MEMBER 





Reserve Against Depreciation of Securities, ¢ etc. 


Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank 


FEDERAL 


$11,732,353.18 
35,171,408.59 
57,117,798.91 
4,043,149.57 
4,044,870.06 


$112,109,580.31 


LIABILITIES 


$6,700,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,419,888.13 
3,010,000.00 
715,327.47 
None 
936,277.10 
84,328,087.61 
$112,109,580.31 
$995,858,608.57 
782,484,970.19 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


Directors 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 
OSEPH E. WIDENER 
HOMAS D. M. CARDEZA 

WILLIAM A. LAW 

EARL B. PUTNAM 

ROBERT K. CASSATT 

LAMMOT duPONT 

i D. WINSOR, JR. 

. H. KINNARD 

A. J. COUNTY 

GEORGE V. MacKINNON 

WILLIAM M. POTTS 

E. B. LEISENRING 

WILLIAM H. DONNER 

WM. W. BODINE 


Offices 
135 South Broad Street 


6324 Woodland Avenue 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Modernize Operations 


It is sometimes difficult in periods 
of low ineome to keep a broad view- 
point. We need encouragement, 
therefore, just now to keep our per- 
spective broad in order to avoid 
being left behind in modernized bank 
operation. 

A few bankers have found their 
work immeasurably increased and 
so have given real study to improved 
operating methods and equipment. 


These bankers have installed new 
machines such as a_ photographic 
machine for, checks and _ other 


records, posting machines, and so on. 
sy this means, they have speeded 
up operation without adding to 
personnel and have found it possible 
to handle the increased routine at 
very little, if any, additional cost. 

While it seems difficult in times 
like these to jusify expenditures for 
new equipment, the broad view will 
enable you to see that improvements 
of this sort are worth much more 
than they cost. Deposits are bound 
to inerease before long, and _ in- 
creased deposits will mean increased 
work. 

It is not going to be as easy to 
make profits in the immediate future 
as it has been in the not-distant past, 
and so economies by readjusting 
systems are really the order of the 
day. They should not be overlooked 
nor neglected. 


Most of us would not have clothes 
to wear, if we waited for someone 
to come into our office to sell us a 
suit. We go out and look for the 
best kind of a suit when we need one 
Why not apply this same principle 
to loans? When you want a good 
loan, go and search for it among the 
best credit risks of the community. 

An outside viewpoint is always of 
value to your customers and, in the 
same way, an outside viewpoint can 
be of value to you. You ean get it 
by visiting other bankers and by 
Visiting with those who come into 
your bank from other cities. 

Your customers need advice on 
the purchase of securities. If you 
are not in a position to give them 
what they need, why not try to dis- 
cover a souree of help which you 
can recommend. 


1933 
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There’s A Reason For 
Banking Hours 


The Lake City Bank & Trust Co. | 
Lake City, Minn., publishes a house 
organ entitled the Lake City Bank 
Review. In this it takes opportu- 
nity to answer many questions that 
arise in the minds of customers. One 
of these questions is: Why do banks 
keep the office hours they do? 

The answer to this question as 
published in the latest issue of the 
bank’s house organ may be a sug- 
gestion to other banks. - 

‘A good deal of misunderstand- 
ing seems to exist about banking 
hours. Banks in Lake City are open 
every day in the week except Sun- 
day from 8:30 to 12:00 and from 
1:00 to 3:00, holidays excepted. 
These hours have been selected on 
the basis of the needs of the publie 
and the needs of running good banks 
and not for the convenience of bank | 
officers and employees. 

‘‘The banks do not remain open 
at noon beeause this would necessi- 
tate leaving them shorthanded while 
a part of the foree lunched and 
hence more subject to daylight rob- 
bery. They do not open before 8 :30 
in the morning because very few peo- 
ple would do any business before 
that hour. They close at 3:00 be- 
eause after that time the bank em- 
ployees must take care of the many 
odds and ends of business which they 
have had to place aside for future 
attention during the routine of the 
day ’s business. They must make book 
entries, check records, count cash, 
balance books and what not. If they 
are through with this in time for the 
evening meal, fine. In busy periods, | 
they may have to do evening work, | 
while in less busy times of the year, 
they may have an hour to themselves 
the latter part of the afternoon.”’ 


Don’t forget that most people are 
more inclined to invest in some cor- 
poration about which they know | 
little than they are to invest in a| 
home enterprise. 


What would you think of a cloth- | 
ing dealer who gave away his hats | 
and shoes and charged only for| 
suits of clothes? Isn’t that about | 
what we have been doing in bank- 
ing? We have given away many | 
services that should have been paid 
for and have charged only for loans 


Since LOGI 
a bank for 
bankers 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 92) 
salesman’s operating record may re- 
flect, separately, expenses of his own 
creation as well as fixed expenses of 
purchase, and 
which he has no control. 


service sales over 

Many bond houses employ sales- 
men on the basis of base salary plus 
commissions. From long experience, 
able to 
judge rather accurately from volume 
worth 


bond sales managers are 


of sales, the of each sales- 
man, but where a salesman is han- 


dling various types of bonds, each 
of which earries a different income 
value and each of which earries a 
different ‘‘average sale’’ level, ac- 
curate estimate of a salesman’s re- 
sults becomes difficult. Through the 
application of unit sales costs, the 
result may be ascertained with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

There are other phases of bond 
operations to which analysis may be 
profitably applied. In the purchas- 
ing of bond issues, particularly in 
the acquisition of municipals direct 
from the issuing municipality, in- 





RATES FROM MANHATTAN TO 


PLACE 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Albuquerque 
Allentown (Lehigh 
Altoona, Pa 
Amenia, N. Y. 
\msterdam, N. Y. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


N. Mex 
Co.), Pa 


Distant 
contacts 
at 
low cost 








Station To Station Rate 
Day Evening Night 
4:30 7:00 8:30 to 
A.M. P.M P.M. Person 
to to to Rate 
7:00 ; 4:30 

P.M. M. A.M. 

$1.80 $1.55 $1.05 $2.25 

-65 2) 1.05 

.50 4.00 8.50 

45 Bis) 

00 wal) 1: 
.35 


Person 


Where the charge is S0c or more a federal 
tax applies as follows: 50c to 99c, tax 10c; 
$1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c, 


Many costs, in business pro- 
motion and control, are hard 


to keep within today’s budgetary limits. The 


cost of contact can be one exception—where Long Distance 


telephone service is used. 


In your telephone directory turn to the list of rates to 


distant points. (Above appears a section of this list in the 
Manhattan, New York City, book). Note the economy of this 
way to keep in touch with the far-off branch or customer. 

The low cost of Long Distance is one reason why this 


service has become so useful to business in these 
times. Another reason is the quality of the service, 
now maintained at the highest point in its history. 
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teresting and valuable information 
may be developed. The size of the 
issue may largely predetermine the 
profitableness of its sale, since acqui- 
sition costs refer primarily to units 
purchased, not dollars of 
bonds purchased. 

A study of bond selling operations 
develops numerous points, upon 
which information is desirable and 
onee such an analysis is begun, bond 
department managers may be de- 
pended upon to broaden the scope of 
the investigation to include specific 
problems which are theirs. As in the 
case of the example given in this 
article, certain types of bonds may 
be profitably sold in the home vicin- 
ity and sold only at a loss on each 
sale in outlying territories. Such are 
the things that bond managers want 
to know, and through a carefully de- 
veloped system of analysis, the 
answer may be provided to a rea- 
senably accurate degree. 

As the result of his experience 
during the past few years, the 
banker today is in the position of 
questioning the real value of a secu- 
rity trading operation as an adjunct 
to a commercial banking business. 
Just as a real estate mortgage loan 
merchandising activity may operate 
to destroy confidence in and good 
will toward the bank when failures 
occur, so may the security trading 
activity operate to create dissatis- 
faction on the part of the bank’s cus- 
tomers when market values tend 
sharply downward and/or when de- 
faults occur. The real question for 
the commercial banker to decide for 
himself is, ‘‘Does not commercial 
banking represent one line of busi- 
ness and investment banking (secu- 
rity trading) another?’’ 


(issues) 


It Is Easy To Sell Farms 


(Continued from page 87) 

from the bank to make improve- 
ments to avoid foreclosure. We have 
not found this to be a safe procedure. 

In the first place, a farmer gen- 
erally does not know how to 
make his farm salable. He 
no need of taking his chickens out 
of the front vard, cleaning it up, 
and seeding it to bluegrass. He does 
not know how to display his farm to 
make it look attractive. In selling 
farms it is highly important to know 
how to display the farm for sale. 
The suecessful merchant makes an 


sees 
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attractive display of his goods. This 
same principle of display holds with 
selling farms. 

When we see we are going to have 
to take a farm, the first thing we 
do is get title and absolute possession 
of the farm and put our own man 
in charge. He knows just what we 
want. We find that the prospective 
buyer prefers to deal with a bank 
rather than with the farmer. Most 
farmers talk too much if you leave 
the selling to them. 

As I have shown by examples, we 
usually make a profit on’ the farms 
we take over and improve. That is 
one of the most important reasons 
for handling the 
we do. 


foreclosures way 


To Study Men By Types 


(Continued from page 86) 
shoulders. They have refined fea- 
tures, small and even dainty hands 
and feet, silky hair and heart-shaped 
heads, wide forehead and pointed 
chins. They are extremely studious 
and most of them wear eyeglasses. 

Their walk is nervous and almost 
jerky and they fidget when they are 
sitting down. They have high, and 
sometimes shrill, voices and are quite 
timid by nature, although by pos- 
sessing great reasoning powers they 
can reason themselves sometimes out 
of youthful fears and prejudices. 
They are the most sensitive and re- 
sponsive human type and are the 
least selfish, being really inclined to 
altruism, even if it is impractical. 
They live in a realm of ideas and 
ideals, and get more suffering out of 
life than their companions of other 
types. 

Cerebrals are lost without a college 
education, and should be given all 
possible opportunities of mental de- 
velopment. They are great readers, 
especially in the realm of humanism 
and science. Their sense of money 
values is quite rudimentary, except 
when combined with 


the osseous 
types, and then we get John D. 
Rockefeller and Andrew Mellon, 


and the late Andrew Carnegie. 
They belong in every bank in 
those departments requiring research 
and detail, they are faithful and 
loyal, and competent as secretaries, 
Stenographers and filing clerks. 
They should not be too closely 
confined. I know of several cere- 
brals, some of whom are women, 
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who do very effective work soliciting 
new business among professional 
men and women and school teachers. 
They lend an air of refinement to 
every institution with which they 
are connected. 

All of these types have their uses 
in banks. It is idle to try to change 
one’s ancestral tratts. The difference» 
between happiness and misery is in 
finding expression for one’s ability 
in eongenial work. I could give 
many instances of sad or happy 
examples, if space would permit. 
The main thing I would convey is 


that we must look for the good 
points, if we would find them. As 
John Godfrey Saxe puts it so ably: 

‘*To learn human nature is really 
an art, and many imagine they have 
it by heart 

‘*Because they are quick at detect- 
ing offenses, sly vices, deep meanings 


‘*Let us study rather to find out 
the merit, the faultiest brother may 
chance to inherit, 

‘*To publish the virtue that’s mis- 
understood, and always and every- 
where see what is good.”’ 





If it was true then, it’s true Now 


In 1928 THOMAS A. EDISON said of the Electric Industry: 


“Development has 
only Well Begun” 


WO and a half million electric 

refrigerators, nine million ra- 
dios, half a million ranges, to cite 
a small part of progress, have been 
installed in millions of homes 
since 1928. On more than a quar- 
ter of a million farms motors have 
replaced muscle, and the number 
of industrial customers has in- 
creased by 63,000. 


Yet Today... 


50% of wired homes do not use 
electricity for more than lighting 
and the flat-iron. 


89% of farms are without electric 
power. 


45% of industrial power is not fur- 
nished by electric utilities. 


The statement —“Development has 
only well begun,”’ is still true. 


A Foundation for Future 
Growth 


The Associated Gas & Electric 
System serves 805,000 residential 


electric customers who, during the 
last two years, increased their use 
of electricity at a faster than aver- 
age rate. The purchasing power of 
these customers is well up to the 
national average. 

Yet of the total number served, 
only... 


1 out of 6 owns an electric refrig- 
erator. 


1 out of 2 owns an electric radio. 
1 out of 33 owns an electric range. 
The installation of these three 


popular appliances increases four- 
fold the amount of electricity used. 


Increased Industrial Use 
Forecast 


Since 1929 more than 1,000 new 
power customers have been added 
by the Associated System. This in- 
crease forecasts greater industrial 
consumption than ever before as 
economic recovery progresses. 
For information about facilities, serv- 
ice, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 

















































































Banking Profits In 1933 
(Continued from page 79 
statements set forth here. 

This amazing situation is one of 
the unfortunate developments which 
grew out of the long period of rising 
commodity prices which began in 
1897 and continued to 1920. It was 
a period during which land values, 
both on farms and in 
steadily and to heights that were 
undreamed of during the 
decade of the period. The value of 
all 


cities, rose 


earlier 


farm lands, exelusive of build- 


ings, in 1900 stood at $13,000,000.- 
000. By 1910 it had risen to $28,- 
000,000,000; and by 1920 it had 
mounted to more than $54,000,000,- 
000. The number of commercial 
banks in the United States grew 
from 7,718 in 1897 to 28,500 in 1921. 
Banking had been highly profitable 
throughout most of these interven- 
ing years. Banking laws had made 
it easy to found new institutions, so 
that they sprang up like mushrooms. 

Moreover, banking had become an 
institution whieh seemed fraught 


with very little risk. Prices, both of 
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commodities and of property, had 
advaneed for 24 years almost with- 
out interruption. Under such con- 
ditions both loans and investments 
in bonds usually turned out to be 
For the rural districts, this 
came to an end with the depression 
of 1921. But for the urban com- 
munities, there was still a period of 
advaneing property high 
wages, and large profits ahead. This 
ran on until 1929. 


LOC vd. 


prices, 


This situation led to active com- 
petitive bidding for deposits. Many 
bankers thought that one of the 
easiest ways of attracting them was 
to increase the interest paid. So that 
at the end we had a situation in 
which these bankers were willing to 
pay practically one third of all their 
eross earnings to the depositors who 
bore no part of the risk of the busi- 
The one fifth of the 
which remained to the stockholders 
as net profits is now clearly proved 
to be inadequate in amount to meet 
the difficulties of financial depres- 
sion. 


ness. fYLross 


Some progress has already been 
made in reducing interest on de- 
posits. It is 30% lower in 1932 than 
it was two years earlier. But this 
is not as much of an accomplish- 
ment as appears at first sight. For, 
during the same period, the volume 
of deposits has shrunk almost 20%. 
There is still much to do, and it 
calls for courage and _ intelligence 
Stockholders, as well as the public. 
must be educated to the difference 
between bank deposits and other 
forms of investment. An institution 
which aecepts the money of an in- 
dividual or a corporation under an 
agreement to pay back at any 
moment the same number of dollars, 
even though their value measured 
by their purchasing power has risen 
40% or 50%, is conferring a great 
favor upon the depositor by assum- 
ing the risk involved. It is only in 
periods when the value of money is 
steadily falling that this funda- 
mental fact could be overlooked to 
the extent which has characterized 
our American situation in recent 
years. If we ean teach the public 
this one bit of wisdom during the 
coming year, we will have done a 
real service. 

The time is propitious for enter- 
ing upon the task, both with the 
spoken and the written word. Prop- 
erty of every kind, including bonds, 


1933 
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has had a terrific shrinkage in value. 
Only deposits in sound banks, 
hoarded gold, and hoarded eurreney 
of countries like ours which are still 
on the gold standard, have a fixed, 
stable, and dependable price. 

Other types of such as 
shares in building and loan associa- 
tions (often erroneously called de- 
posits) are recognized by the public 
now for what they are. They are 
not deposits available on demand or 
even on a few months’ notice. They 
are an undivided share in an aggre- 
cation of assets. 


assets, 


While the publie is in its present 
frame of mind, and while it is still 
bent on its quest for certainty, it 
will be possible by an aggressive 
effort to deflate this structure of in- 
terest payments to depositors, which 
was built up during that long up- 
swing of prices that occurred in 
the first part of this century. The 
practices which were developed 
during that period do not fit into a 
program of sound bank management 
today. Let us get rid of them as 
soon as possible. 


Two Extra Dividends Paid 
By One Bank 


In these days when dividends are 
not so large as formerly, it is 
pleasant news to learn that the San 
Francisco Bank of San Francisco, 
California, has paid two extra divi- 
dends. 

Its statement says that it enjoyed 
the most prosperous year 
history in 1932. It also says: 

‘In addition to the regular $60 
per share dividend and the usual $75 
per share extra dividend, a special 
Christmas disbursement of $50 per 
share was voted by the directors, 
payable January 2.”’’ 


in its 


San Franciseo Bank stock is eur- 
rently quoted at $10,000 a share. 


The only teller who should fear 
the auditor is one who has something 
wrong with his work. 


Wickets were made to be talked 
through, not argued through. 


The best time for learning is from 
about 16 to 25, but learning capacity 
at 40 is but little less than at 20.— 
Donald A. Laird. 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 


1933 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 


as of December 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


State and Municipal Securities 
Acceptances of Other Banks 


Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and Brokers 


Loans, Discounts and Investments 
Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


$159,633,242.49 
107,351,753.67 
15,336,591.76 
8,703, 237.26 
36,330,110.89 
298,251,168.28 
14,646,192.14 
2,926,278.17 
4,138,435.22 


$647 317,009.88 
———== 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Profits 


$75,360,280.98 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, Unearned 


Discount, and Contingencies 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 


Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 


9,856,810.16 
4,311,810.89 
1,271,682.62 


Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and 


2,343,000.00 
3,233,668.66 
550,939,756.57 


Total $647,317,009.88 


The First of 


Boston Corporation of Massachusetts, both of which are beneficially 
owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston, 


are not included in the above statement. 





FARM 


MANAGEMENT 


Consultants to 


BANKS and BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


DO-WELL 


Agricultural Service 
J. M. Dowell, Mer. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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Barnsdall Corp. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Chase Securities Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. A and 


com. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Fox Film Corp. 
Hydro-Electric 
Corp. 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transpt. Co. 
Paramount-Publix Corp. 
Radio Corp. cf America 


Securities 


Simmons Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Tide Water Assn. Oil Co. 


United Founders Corp. 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 


OUR OFFERING 


FRONT FEED 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 


OFFICES 





Asset Values Must Be 
Measured 


(Continued from page 72 


Business 


Oil producing 
Accessories mfg. 
Investments 

Auto manufacturing 


Aviation hold’g 
Utilities Investments 
Motion picture 


Utilities Investments 


Oil producing 
Motion picture 
Radio manufacturing 
Amusement 
Furniture 

Auto manufacturing 
Oil producing 
ony Investments 
Elec. manufacturing 


IN 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ° 


BURROUGHS 


CLASS 2300 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


LIKE NEW 
$475.00, New Price $1600.00 
Adding Machine Sales & Service Co. 


1004 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





which considers its capital structure 
inviolate and carries on in the hope 
that business revival will bring prices 
back to such a point that earnings 


*Amounts and /or detail of write-downs not ascertained. 
t Miscellaneous, including inventories 


LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON 


GMAC NotTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


PR 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 








can be made on 1928 and 1929 valua- 
tions is inviting a long period of 
unprofitable operation, during which 
its costs will be out of line with 
competitive prices and there will be 
little comfort for its stockholders. 
The wise course is to undertake 


the necessary deflation to bring 








stated values and capital structures 
into line with present day condi- 
tions, write off the losses as another 
part of the bitter depression dose 
and face the future with cleared 
decks, ready to fight for the business 
which is surely to be done and the 
profits which can surely be made. 





Some Capital Adjustments And Asset Revisions Carried Out In 1932 


Date of Share par value Stated value of stock Se re C apital ————Property Write-downs————— 
action changed reduced basis surplus Good-will, ete Plants Investments 
from to a share total et credited sage ties tore 2 — um 
Mar. 22 $25 $5 $20 $ 45,175,580 even “ 
Nov.17 N. P. 5 20 41,953,260 even $ 36,800,000 
Jan. 12 55,000,000 000, ° 
Oct. 28 mee. 5 51,041,668 even 51,041,668 
June 1 N. P. 1 47,870,000 even 47,870,000 695,697 15,246,429 * 2,905,877 
Mar. 22 N.P 5 124,136,237 1 for 3 124,136,237 ° 
Apr. 19 31 78,151,700 36,000,000 38,000,000 
Jan. 8 36,746,895 26,808,895 9,938,000 
May 23 50 5 45 156,507,705 ? ° 
May 10 N.P 10 even *91,500,000 
Mar. 17 2.22 30,057,000 16,222,000 +29,036,000 
Mar. 23 9.94 24,118,000 m ” ” 
Nov. 28 20,080,605 
Apr. 26 20 38,100,900 2,293,624 19,807,275 16,000,000 1,127,360 
May 5 5.68 34,097,880 34,097,880 34,098,000 
> aan sen 

May 14 ‘wa 107,857,125 *79,472,486 
Apr. 12 37,500,000 37,500,000 


Reprinted by permission of The Chicago Journal of Commerce 








REQUEST 





available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


INCIPAL CITIES 


New York City 





° SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


One of the leading bank check lithographers has 


territories open in the East, South and Middle 
West. Correspondence invited from experienced 
bank stationery men. 

Address Box 1500, Care of 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Trust Details Simplified 


(Continued from page 97 


minders of work to be done. In the 
case of the above illustration, an 
impression is made on the necessary 
debit ticket, which is used first to 
issue a check to the person and im- 
mediately after that to complete the 
accounting of this item. The same 


procedure is followed with other 
items. 
The tab symbol automatically 


signifies the proper accounting form 
on which to run off the information. 
In the case of plates filed in the 
miscellaneous section, such as noti- 
fications, advices and inquiries, im- 
pressions are made on small ecards 
and are repeated on a long sheet. 
The former are directed to those 
in the trust department handling the 
particular matter, and the latter to 
the chief clerk whose responsibility 
it is to see that the details have been 
properly attended to. 

To make sure that plates have 
been correctly made, changed, or 
destroyed, as ordered, a special form 
has been devised, in which the 
various details are specifically in- 
dicated. On this form, which is in 
triplicate, the new or revised plate 
impression is printed for back check- 
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ing with trust officers. In this way. 
errors and duplications are elimi- 
nated. 

This system has one important 
advantage over the daily diary set- 
up, by which each trust officer 
formerly kept his own record of 
work to be done on each trust ae- 
count during the month. The busy 
trust officer frequently fails to make 
the necessary changes, or to elimi- 
nate items no longer necessary for 
administrative and accounting pur- 
poses. He usually eliminates them 
upon final inspection, but only after 
considerable clerical work has heen 
wasted. 

It has another advantage, in that 
the work of the administrative and 
accounting departments is properly 
coordinated in a manner which 
eliminates much waste in the opera- 
tion of the trust department. When 
an administrative officer spends 
some of his time checking account- 
ing details, there is an overlapping 
of functions that proves wasteful to 
operation. A delay in accounting, 
due to the fact that the necessary 
forms have not reached that depart- 
ment on the scheduled date, adds to 
the confusion, is productive of 
errors, and, in the long run, proves 
costly. 

Equally important is the fact that, 
because such items need not be 
transcribed more than onee, and that 
toa plate which is unalterable except 
by special instructions, the human 
element productive of errors has 
been totally eliminated. In addition 
to prompt entries, the accounting is, 
therefore, characterized by absolute 
accuracy under all conditions. 

Still another advantage is that 
the address plate equipment need 
not be elaborate, nor is it necessary 
to localize it in the trust department 
proper. It oceupies a section in the 
address department serving other 
departments in the bank where, as 
already explained, the entire batch 
of forms is run off at one time, for 
use in the trust department during 
the entire month. 


This is an ideal time to study the 
experience reported in the books of 
any business for a period of years. 
[f you cannot make the study your- 
self, you may be able to inspire the 
managers of the business to do it 
for their own good. 
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CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


of LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 


at close of business, December 31, 1932 


ne 


Loans and Discounts . . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. — 


Head Office Building . 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixeuses, ea 
Safe Deposit Vaults (including Branches) 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 


Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer 


Earned Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources ‘ 
CasH AND DvuE From 
jo er 
U. S. Govr. Bonps and 
TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Strate, County, MunIcI- 


$25,472,070.91 
7,658,271.77 


$60,096, 158.97 


420,000.00 
383,825.00 


1,524,493.21 


824,881.96 
100,000.00 
415,247.08 
974,833.14 


PAL and Oruer Bonps 11,384,586.68 44,514,929.36 ; 
$109,254,368.72 


TOTAL 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus ; ; 
Undivided Profits ; 


Dividend Payable January 3 3, 1933 


Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc. 


Discount Collected—Unearned 
Circulation 


Letters of Credit and ‘Liability as "Acceptor or 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


Other Liabilities 
DEPOSITS. 
TOTAL 


$5,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,232,798.27 
187,500.00 
2,640,683.15 
27,554.77 
1,986,020.00 


874,599.19 
56,413.64 


91,248,799.70 
$109,254,368.72 





The CITIZENS BANK has for more than forty-two years been a 
conservatively operated institution, serving the Los Angeles area, 
affording correspondents prompt and thorough co-operation. 











Trust Division Conference February Event 


EVENT 


Trust Division, American Bankers Assn. 


14th Annual! Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


Central Bank Management Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 


Mid-Western Bank Management Conference 


American Bankers Assn. 


Eastern Bank Management Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 


Executive Council, American Bankers Assn. 


Maine Bankers Convention 


DATE 


Feb. 14-16 


Mar. 8-9 
Mar. 15-16 
‘Mar. 22-23 


| Ape. 10-12 
\Sune 23-24 


PLACE 
New York City 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


|Augusta, Ga. 


Rangeley 





How To Save On Pencils 

















Don't be satisfied with the pencils 
you are using until vou have tried W 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY one a degree harder (or even half 
| a degree, if you are using a No. 2 it. 
now). The harder lead will not wear 
OF NEw York away so quickly, thus saving pencils, | ve 
reducing the time spent at the sharp- 
140 Broadway ener, and giving more clear-cut - 
' figures. k 
cn 
London Paris’ Brussels Liverpool Havre Antwerp | Where the grade of paper used : 
| will permit it, the use of harder | asl 
pencils is always an aid to better, no 
Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 a ee ae * 
Test out various pencils at differ- in 
; ‘ ent types of work until you find the Fe 
RESOURCES hardest one that is satisfactory for eli 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, |each job. That will be the most ac 
_and due from Banks and Bankers...... $ 197,891,874.27 efficient and least costly pencil, and | 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 527,071,010.31 : : co 
Public Securities .................... ue 79,865,101.22 should be used exclusively on such : 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank....... 7,800,000.00 work in the future. And, though i 
Other Securities.................... Sous 24,953,391.87 you no doubt know it, don't 
or and avenge a UR Pe weer *? a ty forget that for pencils to give the a 
eal Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... ,391,701. eo = ‘ si al 
Items in Transit with Daattin _ - 7,972,124.51 best service over the longest p ried tr 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.......... 85,968,777.36 of time, the sharpeners must be in sh 
a «cons once cxckvcvedouses 14,322,480.02 good condition. 
Accrued Interest and Account 6,393,017.22 Pencils should be handled eare- tic 
$ 1,410,786,974.22 fully, for broken leads shorten the bo 
useful life of the pencil consider- G 
LIABILITIES ably. It is easy to lose a third or | 
more of the potential worth of a lo; 
Capital ................ $ 90,000,000.00 pencil, if its lead has been broken | ar 
Surplus ON 5.50 Pi aaenie 170,000,000.00 before it reaches the sharpener | m 
Undivided Profits ...... 11,233,494.33 . Wi 
$ 271,233,494.33 Also, test out which is more 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts ” economical for your particular m 
Mon mooeguaanaahaediamaen dna ee ee a ee ie 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and | pencils and a few good ‘‘loose 
ee eer a err ere 139,165.00 erasers on the desk. Pencils are a sh 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 8,154,491.17 small item in the bank, to be sure, se 
Deposits.............. $1,018,967,670.00 but a little study will show you how dc 
Outstanding Checks .... 19,810,547.54 1,038,778,217.54 , : ’ . 
a to save money here and at the same To 
eee time do as good or better work.— co 
George M. Dodson, Hollidaysburg, lil 
Penn. su 
T 
- ta 
BANKERS are specifying 
bi 
| so 
st 
of 
The Nation’s Business Paper : 
| for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, st 
| economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used pe 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors of 
besides white, with envelopes to match. h 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY fc 
URBANA, OHIO Ww 
st 





Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 
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Receivables Good Security 
Continued from page 95 : 

‘‘But not sending out statements? 
Why not ?”’ 

‘*T might as well come clean with 
it.’ Groves said. ‘‘The truth is we 
wouldn't know to whom to send 
them.”’ 

‘“What?’’ The president almost 
rose from his ehair. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
know....Where are your books ?”’ 

‘Burned up. Over there in the 
ash heap—or out on the dump by 
now,’’ the other replied with a touch 
of defiance. . 

President Gladstone leaned back 
in his chair and stared at his caller. 
For a time the only sound was the 
clicking from the machines in the 
accounting department. 

“You had over $200,000 in ae- 
counts on those books when we went 
over them,’’ the banker said at last. 
‘Tell me—how much have you eol- 
lected in the last three weeks ?”’ 

‘* About—’’ Groves seemed to have 
trouble with his voice—‘Ahem! I 
should say about $3,500, all told.’’ 

‘*Against average monthly collee- 
tions for the last year in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000,°’ President 
Gladstone said. 

He picked up the partly prepared 
loan extension papers from his desk 
and tore them into shreds. The 
merchant’s face grew white as he 
watched, but he made one final effort. 

‘Tf you can make it another three 
months,’’ he began, but the other 
cut him short. 

‘*Not a chance, Horaee,’’ he said, 
shaking his head. ‘‘That loan was 
secured by something that today 
doesnt exist, at least in any tangible 
form. You say yourself that your 
collections have dropped something 
like 95%. The bank can’t take any 
such chances. The note is due next 
Thursday, and it will have to be 
taken up.’’ 

It was the end of that conference, 
but it was just the beginning of 
some busy days for President Glad- 
stone. He went over the entire list 
of such loans that the bank had 
made, and in every ease called the 
borrower in and asked definite and 
straightforward questions about the 
possibility of their losing the records 
of the accounts on which the bank 
had loaned money. He was dumb- 
founded at the proportion of them 
who had no definite ideas on the 
subject. 


Then another angle developed, for 
some who had borrowed and then 
been burned out were having dif- 
ficulty in collecting their fire insur- 
anee. Investigation showed that 
here, too, the whole trouble lay in 
a lack of records to substantiate the 
‘*proof of loss’’ demanded by the 
insurance companies. 

The final aftermath of the whole 
affair developed at the next meeting 
of the bank’s directors, when a 
resolution was adopted declaring 
that ‘‘it shall be part of the duty of 
the committee on credits to inquire 
carefully into the safety of the 
essential records of any business, the 
management of which has pending 
an application for a loan from this 
bank, whether to be secured by 
collateral or not.’’ 


Why Have Any Good Checks? 


It is reported that all of the banks 
in a certain Nevada town were 
closed and the merehants decided to 
handle their own banking. They 
agreed among themselves to aecept 
checks on the closed banks and to 
consider these checks the same as 
currency during the period of emer- 
geney. 

An illustration of how this worked 
out is the case of a customer who 
gave a check for $1 in making a $1 
purchase. The merchant who re- 
ceived it endorsed the check and 
passed it on as change to a customer 
who in turn used the cheek in buy- 
ing goods at another store. 


Each merchant endorsed the check 
and passed it out again as change 
until the check had accumulated 20 
endorsements. By this time the bank 
on which the check was drawn had 
reopened. It was discovered when 
the check was presented to the bank 
that the original maker had no ac- 
eount. The 20 merchants got to- 
gether and agreed to each contribute 
five cents to the bank in order to 
redeem the check. Each of these 20 
men had sold a dollar’s worth of 
goods at a profit which enabled him 
to sacrifice five cents and still make 
a profit on the sale. 

Apparently, everyone was satis- 
fied. If no one felt that he had lost, 
doesn’t this prove that fiat money 
would serve the purpose of real 
money ? 
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Save SPACE 
Save TIME 
Save MONEY 


HE most thorough 

tests by leading 
banks have convinced 
them that ‘the 
LIBERTY way’’ is 
the best and lowest- 
cost way to store 
their old records and 
papers. The majority 
of all the banks in the 
country today use 
LIBERTY Boxes! 
You, too, can save 
money, space and 
time, insure safety of 
records, and elimi- 
nate dust and dirt by 
specifying LIBERTY 
Boxes. 


foMoox 


Sample FREE 


LIBERTY Boxes are 
made in sizes for every 
storage filing need. A 
sample—any size—is 
free for the asking. 


Pin this Coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today. 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send free sample LIBERTY Box 
and full information. No obligation. I 
prefer size for filing 


BM-2-33 
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any of your 
borrowers 





HOURS 





No time for Analyzing 
Business Forms 


OU don't have to remind borrow- 

ers to study markets to determine 
new outlets. But it is necessary for 
you to show customers the importance 
of, and the savings possible through a 
study of business routine forms. 

Here is a book that not only will 
give your customers the key to hidden 
savings but will provide a method of 
systematic study to determine where 
waste occurs, where functions are 
duplicated—and shows how to correct 
these conditions. 

Ask your secretary 
copy of Taking Red Tape Out of 
Business Forms. Read it—you'll be 
able to help your customers find new 
economies lurking in forms that have 
long since passed the efficiency ex- 
pected in present-day practice. (This 
book is free in the United States— 
$1.00 in Canada and foreign coun- 
tries. ) 


THE CHAMPION COATED 
PAPER CO. 
Dept. B, Hamilton, Ohio 





to request a 


spend 














Signed Auditor’s Report Should 


Accompany Financial Statement 


HAT attention do you pay to 

accountant’s reports that are 
filed with financial statements? Do 
you examine them to determine the 
exact nature of the report? Are you 
careful to note if the report is signed 
by the accountant? Or are you 
merely content to know which ae- 
countant made the audit? 

The following letter from an ae- 
countant to the American Institute 
of Accountants makes clear what 
danger there is for banks, if aeeount- 
ants’ reports are not carefully seru- 
tinized : 

‘‘Among my clients there are sev- 
eral who desire an accounting serv- 
ice consisting of only the preparation 
of periodical reports from their 


| books, advice concerning accounting 


| fication 








problems as applied to their busi- 
ness, and the preparation of various 
tax returns. 

‘*When rendering a report on an 
engagement of this nature, the quali- 
‘This balanece-sheet is sub- 
ject to the accompanying comments’ 
is always stated upon the balanee- 
sheet itself, and the comments in- 


clude the following sentence: 


‘**Tn aecordance with the terms of 
my engagement, no audit of the ae- 
counts or verification of assets has 
been made.’ 

‘‘Of course, a report of this kind 
is not certified. 

‘*Many clients falling in this class 
borrow at various banks and are re- 
quested to file financial statements 
showing their condition. These state- 
ments are usually prepared by the 
clients on the bank’s own form. 
Many of these forms contain the 
query, ‘Are your books audited by 
a C. P. A.? If so, by whom and as 
of what date?’ 

‘On repeat engagements of the 
type mentioned I have on occasions 
seen, among papers submitted to me, 
a eopy of such a financial statement 
made to the banks and found in some 


| eases that the client had answered 


the question regarding audit in the 
affirmative, giving my name as being 


| the auditor, despite the qualification 


contained in my report. Usually 


these statements agree with the bal- 
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ance-sheet prepared by me from the 
books of account. 

‘*While this condition is far from 
being ideal, I have always felt that, 
if the banks accepted the client’s 
statement without requesting a 
signed copy of the auditor’s report, 
the negligence was on their part. 

‘*However, I have found on a re- 
eent engagement, that a statement 
prepared by my client and filed at 
the bank with the above query an- 
swered in the affirmative showed 
amounts greatly in excess of the fig- 
ures submitted in my unaudited re- 
port. For instance, the inventory 
was stated to the bank at about $56.- 
000 more than the inventory as per 
the books of my client, and a con- 
siderable amount of real estate owned 
by the proprietor but not recorded 
on the books was also shown in the 
financial statement. The bank to 
which this statement was sent is one 
of the largest in an adjoining county, 
and, so far as I know, has accepted 
the statement for credit purposes, 
since it is extending the client a line 
of eredit, relying possibly on the 
statement therein contained that the 
books have been audited by me. 

‘*Such a condition is certainly un- 
favorable to the auditor, and the 
codperation of the banks should be 
sought to end such an unfair prac- 
tice on the part of fraudulent 
elients.’’ 


Some Bankers Look Only At 


Accountant’s Name 


Some years ago letters of inquiry 
were sent to a number of prominent 
bankers in a great city asking what 
attention was paid to the details of 
the statements submitted by borrow- 
ers. Several bankers admitted that 
they did not read even the account- 
ant’s certificate and were interested 
merely in the name of the account- 
ant. If they knew the name and 
respected it that was sufficient. 


Requests on the part of bankers for 
the auditor’s signed report will pro- 
tect the banker from fraud and make 
more sure that nothing will happen 
which may reflect on the reliability 
of the auditor. 
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Here Is Hope For Farmers 


(Continued from page 81) 


about over-equipped farms. Over- 
equipment may have been the cause 
of some financial trouble among a 
few farmers, but the farmer who has 
his farm adequately and properly 
equipped is not a sufferer but a 
beneficiary. 

The University of Minnesota has 
made a study of equipment and its 
findings are quite conclusive A study 
made of 527 representative 
farms owned by a mortgage loan in- 
stitution as a result of foreclosure. 
Likewise, three farms on which loans 
were in good standing were selected 
at random in each county for each 
foreclosed farm. This is not to be 
understood as indicating the ratio 
between the number of foreclosed 
and good loans. Over 80% of these 
loans were made during the years 
1917-22, and most of them, were 
foreclosed during the years 1924-30. 

Table I, indicates the value of 
machinery per 100 acres on the two 
classes of farms in the various sec- 
tions of Minnesota. 


was 


The data are quite conclusive as to 
the merit of having a farm adequate- 
ly equipped. 

In census data shown in Table II 
we find that there is a relationship 
between ‘‘farm ineome’’ and 
‘equipment investment.’’ Machinery 
cannot be given all the credit for 
higher incomes. That would not be 
fair, but it did have a very impor- 
tant part in the production of the 
crop whieh is the source of income 
on farms, whether sold for cash or 
fed to livestock. 

Are not these data indicative of 
the part adequate equipment plays 
in agricultural production 
whole ? 


as a 


In some states, there has been a 
definite study made of farm ae- 
counts with reference to the methods 
employed for production, the rota- 
tions practiced and the livestock 
program. It has been noted that 
where there is a definite program of 
producing crops and high protein 
feeds for livestock, there is a much 
greater profit in the program than 
where feeds must be purchased. 

The use of mechanical power and 
adequate equipment has made it pos- 
sible for these farms to not only 
produce economically, but to devote 
the land formerly used for the pro- 


duction of horse feed to the grow- 
ing of crops for more productive 
livestock units. We can imply from 
this that a well-balanced farm pro- 
¢ram has much in its favor. 


We must not lose sight of the fact | 


that agriculture is now going 
through a transition period. When 
a change is made from one order of 
doing things to another, there are 
always some difficulties encountered. 
Mechanization of agriculture is go- 


ing to continue as it has in industry | 


and transportation. We, as a nation, 


are going to grow and expand indus- | 


trially as well as agriculturally. We 
are not suffering an overproduction 
but an underconsumption. 





The average production of 38 food | 


and feed 
creased 1%. 


(1919-1929) 
Population during the 
same period inereased 16%. 


crops 


Let us not overlook the fact that | 


agriculture is a 
process. Any manufacturer knows 
that low cost of production is all- 


important. 


culture. When this fact is given the 
consideration it should have, agri- 
culture will need no special legisla- 
tive enactments to bolster it. Prog- 


ress comes through change—we ecan- | 


not stand still or we’ slip back. 
‘*Good equipment will make a good 


farmer better,’’ 


vestment. There was never a time 
when agriculture offered more for 
the thinking individual than it of- 
fers today. 


New Equipment Influences 
Customers 


When you hang up a new sign- 
hoard or install a new counter sign 
or put in a customers’ bench 
put a new ink stand on the counter, 
customers see and appreciate these 
new improvements. Any institution 
that is standing still is marked. The 
institution that is progressing is just 
as quickly recognized by customers. 
It pays to be recognized 
progressive institution. 


as a 


If you really believe one of your 
customers has it in him to succeed, 
you ean be an inspiration and help 
to him. If you do not have confidence 
in his ability, it might be more fair 
for you to advise him to 
banking elsewhere. 


do his 
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manufacturing | 


The cost of produetion | 
is the one vulnerable point in agri- | 


and using it intel- | 
ligently will make it a profitable in- | 


or | 


de- | 














CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


\° Vv 


COLLATERAL THAT 
BANKS ACCEPT 


Leading banks and trust 
companies in all parts of 
the United States accept 
Corporate Trust Shares as 
collateral on loans. 


This collateral is diversi- 
fied because the under- 
lying portfolio includes 
the common stocks of 30 
strong American corpo- 
rations. 


This collateral is readily 
marketable in the over- 
the-counter market. Cur- 
rent quotations can be 
obtained from almost any 
investment house or 
broker. And the under- 
lying stocks—or cash— 
can always be promptly 
obtained from the trustee. 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


120 Wall Street New York 








ORIGINAL 


ra 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


THE BANK VAULT INSPE 
S SOUTH ISTH. STREET 


(pt PHILADELPHIA, PA 








The Bankers Secretary 
May Be A Mystery Man 





This list will remind 
you of something you 
want to know. 

13 Advertising, Window 

Display 
Bags, Coin 
Bulletin Boards 
Cabinets, Storage 
Calculators, Time and 
Interest 
Check Photographing 
Machines 
Checks 
Coin Changers 
Coin Counting Ma- 
chines 
145 Duplicators 
153 Envelopes 
168 Equipment, Filing 
184 Files, Central 
185 Files, Storage 
Collapsible 
191 Fixtures, Bandit Re- 
sistant 
235 Interest Tables and 
Interest Calculators 
265 Machines, Adding 
266 Machines, Addressing 
271 Machines, Bookkeep- 


21 
55 
65 
68 


88 


90 
107 
108 


ing 

283 Machines, Perforating 

291 Maps 

317 Paper, Safety 

323 Pass Books 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

Protectors, Check 

Safes, Fire & Burglar 
Proof 

Safes, Night Deposi- 
tory 

Savings Banks 

Signs, Brass & Bronze 

Signs, Changeable 

Signs, Electric 

Signs, Glass 

Telautographs 

Trays, Coin 

Vaults 

Vault Ventilators 

Visible Records 

Wrappers, Coin 


340 
369 


371 


373 
395 


38838 


888 


496 


The Bankers Secretary, Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


But his service is familiar to 
hundreds of bankers like you 


ee rere eT rere erro rr rT rrr rer rrr. 


VERY day he receives inquiries from 

banks in all parts of the United States. 

It is not unusual to receive letters and 

Bankers Secretary coupons from Canada, 

England, Europe, India, South America and 
other parts of the world. 


These inquiries are signed by presidents, 
vice presidents, treasurers, chairmen of 
boards, cashiers, purchasing officers, and 
other executives in banks. Some of these 
officers ask for buying information eight 
to twelve times in a year. 


What They Ask Of Him 


Most of the coupons are requests for buy- 
ing information for items listed at the left. 
Others want to know the manufacturer of 
trade-marked goods. Still others have seen 
or heard of something and want to know 
more about it, and where it can be procured. 
They get the desired facts by return mail. 


Now You Ask One 


There is no charge for this service. No 
reason why you should not be taking advan- 
tage of it. The Bankers Secretary would like 
nothing better than to hear from YOU. Ask 
him anything about any supply, equipment or 
service used by a bank. If you will glance 
over the list at the left, you will probably be 
reminded of something you would like to 
know. Write down the number or describe 
it on the coupon—sign it—mail it. The answer 
will be prompt and helpful. 
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Are 6% Loans Frozen? 


A statement was made in the 
December issue of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY in the article entitled 


‘*‘New Interest Policy Needed’’ by 
O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, to 
which some have taken exception. 

The statement was: ‘‘The bank 
paying more than 3% on savings at 
present is in one of three positions: 
Either it is losing money, or it is 
paying the interest out of earnings 
on capital and surplus, or else it is 
badly frozen, because none but 
frozen loans are yielding 6% at the 
present time.”’ 

This and some other statements 
in this article should be read with 
the information that this was based 
upon an address delivered before the 
Convention of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association about 
two years ago. The statement re- 
garding loans being frozen 
would be generally true of Reserve 
City banks; for example, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the time the statement 
was made. A more general state- 
ment might have been worded this 


OF 
% 


way : 
‘*While 6% loans are not neces- 
sarily frozen loans, this rate is 


usually charged by city banks only 
upon that type of instrument, and 
in addition it can be said that there 


————————————E 


is no frozen loan, city or country, | 


which does not command a 6% 
rate.”’ 

The principles laid down in this 
address are as true today as they 
were when the address was given. 
and are just as applicable to country 
banks as to city banks. It is signifi- 
cant to note that there has been a 
very general reduction in savings 
interest rates to 3% or less in the 
recent past. The subject of interest 
paid on deposits must be given im- 
mediate and serious attention by 
every bank. 


A money exhange in Florida re- 
ports that it is making a profit in 
competition with other banks by 
charging for its services. Apparent- 
ly by eliminating the cost of making 
loans and the losses that have been 
suffered by many banks, this institu- 
tion has found that service charges 
are willingly paid and create 4 
sufficient profit to pay for operating 
this kind of a bank. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 











Wiggin Would Discourage 


Widespread B 


ranch Banking 


In his last report before retiring as Chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Chase National 


Bank of New York, Albe 


BELIEVE 


66 that every community 

I which can afford to support strong, 
independent local banks should have 
them. I favor branch banking in the city 


of the head office, as well as county-wide 
branch banking so 
that inadequately 
capitalized banks 
in villages may be- 
come inexpensive 
offices of strong 
county-seat banks. 
National | banks 
should have the 
same branch bank- 
ing power that 
state banks have 
under the laws of 
the states in which 
they exist. States 
where banking capital is searee may be 
well advised to adopt state-wide branch 
banking, or even to admit branches from 
institutions in other states. But it would 
be very unfortunate if New York City 
banks were foreed into competition with 
one another in purchasing local banks and 
converting them into branches, in cities 
perfectly well equipped in eapital and 
trained banking management to handle 
their own banking problems, of which 
there are so many in New York State.’ 

Revealing that the Chase National 
3ank since 1921, without legal compulsion, 
has invited and received examination by 
the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for its security affiliate, Mr. Wiggin 
advocates amending the Glass Bill so as to 
provide by law for examination and regula- 
tion of all security affiliates of Federal 
Reserve member banks. He also suggests 
that power be given to the Federal Reserve 
authorities to develop regulations and a 
general code, to be authoritatively applied 
to such institutions. 

Suecess in publie relations for any bank 
of any size can be traced to the efficiency, 
thoroughness and completeness of its 
activities in public information. With this 
banking problem so acute as it is today, 
editors were doubtless moved to the wish 
that all banks handled the news about 
themselves as painstakingly as the Chase 
National Bank handled the retirement 
from office of Albert H. Wiggin. 

The announcement took the form of 11 
Separate but consecutive and closely re- 
lated mimeographed releases. The form 








ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
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rt H. Wiggin said, in part: 


was admirable, even to wide interline spac- 
ing to facilitate the editorial blue pencil 
and practically perfect mechanical repro- 
duction. The very mimeograph used was 
a super-efficient one using small capital 
E’s in place of the lower case a that fills 
up with ink and looks like an o. 

The editorial presentment was so gauged 
to the matter presented to 
quality almost dramatie. 

First, in seven paragraphs, was Mr. 
Wiggin’s letter to his executive committee 
requesting that ‘‘I be not re-elected as 
Chairman of the Governing Board,’’ re- 
counting with sober brevity the highest 
points of interest in connection with his 
leadership of the bank and expressing his 
confidence in Winthrop W. Aldrich 
whom active responsibilities 
devolve. 


as have a 


on 
his now 
Followed the executive committee’s con- 
sequent minute, in three paragraphs, 
adding the note that capital funds of the 
Chase have increased by more than 260 
million dollars since Mr. Wiggin became 
president in 1911—a 2000% increase. 


Growth Of Bank Traced With 
Wiggin’s Rise 

Then in 18 paragraphs—each a news 
story in itself (and, if desired, by itself) 
eame the record of Mr. Wiggin’s career 
from birth as a clergyman’s son in Med- 
field, Mass., to world trustee in the most 
crucial national and international situation 
of all history. 

The next seven ‘‘stories’’ were each 
less than a mimeographed page in length. 
They detailed, respectively, Mr. Wiggin’s 
executive positions and directorships in 46 
super-corporations; his successive steps in 
the bank from director in 1904 to chair- 
man of the governing board; the bank’s 
growth under him from 6th largest in 
the New York Clearing House with 62 mil- 
lion dollars resources to first among banks 
of the world with 2,648 million dollars; 
the inerease of its commercial and indus- 
trial deposits during the first 15 years of 
Mr. Wiggin’s leadership; its capital in- 
creases, year by year, from half a million 
to 148 million; its gross deposits today 
as compared with its four outstanding 
competitors; and lastly, its standing in 
capital, deposits, acceptances, endorse- 
ments and total resources as compared to 
the ‘‘Big Five of England,’’ with 
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600 million dollars lead over the largest 
of them. 
» No one believes that this is really the 
culmination of Mr. Wiggin’s career as an 
active banker, but the material sent out 
by the Chase at this point of his career 
seems a high-water mark in bank public 
relations. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich has been elected 
Chairman of the Governing Board 
President. 


and 


M & T Trust Company 


Changes Name 


Stockholders of the M & T Trust Co. 
of Buffalo approved the recommendation 
of the directors at the annual meeting to 
change the name to Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co. as of February 1. 

In resuming the name the bank bore be- 
fore its merger with the Peoples Bank of 
Buffalo, it will again be known under a 
name similar to that used when it was 
founded over three quarters of a century 
ago. 

The M & T Trust Co. was organized 
in Buffalo in 1856 as the Manufacturers 
& Traders Bank, continuing with that title 
until it became a national bank in 1902, 
when the name was changed to Manufac- 
turers and Traders National Bank. 


At the time of the merger with the 
Fidelity Trust Co. in December 1925, the 


name was changed to Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co. After the merger with 
the Peoples Bank in May 1927, the cor- 
porate name was revised to include Peoples 
and beeame Manufacturers and Traders 
Peoples Trust Co. This was shortened to 
the title M & T Trust Co. in 1929. 


Horace Corbin Adds New 


Directorate 


Horace K. Corbin, vice president, 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, New 


Jersey, has been elected a director of 


the American In- 
suranee Co. of 
Newark. 

Mr. Corbin has 


been prominent in 
financial circles in 





New Jersey for 
many years and 
came with the 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. in 1929 


as assistant to the 
president, the late 
Uzal H. McCarter. 
He was made vice president in 1931. He 
is a director of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Co. and also of Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Weston Electrical Instrument Co., 
Newark Chamber of Commerce, Wallace 
& Tiernan, and Motor Finance Corp. 
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NUMBER of bankers in large Mid- 
A Western cities have taken exception 
to Franklin Escher’s book, ‘‘ Modern For- 
eign Exchange’’ as reviewed by J. G. 
Extracts 
from these letters deserve the attention of 
everyone. Here they are: 

Guy W. Cooke, Advertising Manager, 
The First National Bank of Chicago says: 

‘*Please turn to page 12 and read the 
paragraph numbered 4 in the center of 
the page, specially displayed in large type. 

‘*While RAND MCNALLY BANKERS 
MONTHLY is truly national in scope, I 
can see no reason for the editorial depart- 
ment going out of its way to recommend 
New York banks. A number of other 
banks, both in Chicago and other cities, 
have, over a long period of years, done a 
successful 


Hodgson in our January issue. 


foreign exchange business.’’ 

Harry J. Karch, Manager of the Foreign 
exchange department, The Northern Trust 
Co., Chieago, writes: 

‘“In my opinion, the article is unfair to 
the Middle-Western banks. One would infer 
from the article that, in order to deal in 
foreign exchange, it is absolutely impera- 
tive to deal with a New York bank.’’ 

Don Knowlton, Publicity Manager, 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, writes: 

‘“What’s the idea of suggesting in your 
magazine that a small bank wanting to go 
into the foreign exchange business has to 
go to a New York bank in order to make 
arrangements for it? 

‘*T am referring to your review of Mr. 
Escher’s book on page 12 of the January 
issue—particularly items Nos. 1 and 4 in 
the box in the center of the page. Certain- 
ly these are quite misleading. 

**Our bank, for instance, does not han- 
dle its foreign exchange through a New 
York bank. It has its correspondent banks 
in foreign countries all over the world. We 
are just as capable of setting a small bank 
up in the foreign exchange business as is 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 





their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 


that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 
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Foreign Service Available In 


Many Inland Banks 


a bank in New York City. 

‘*You can hardly blame us for object- 
ing—and I can assure you that this ob- 
jection would not be so strenuous, if it 
were not for the fact that I am a firm 
believer in bankers’ interest in RAND 
M¢NALLY BANKERS MONTHLY. If it 
weren't such a good magazine it wouldn’t 
make any difference. ’’ 

These letters are eloquent and further 
comment seems unnecessary. 

The Editors of RAND M¢NALLY 
BANKERS MONTHLY are glad to pub- 
lish them and sorry that they had to be 
written. 





GILBERT H. PERKINS, formerly assistant 
vice president, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York City. 

McPHERSON BROWNING, president of 
Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced the appointment of LEONARD 
REAUME as vice president and of A. A. 
CHAPP as assistant treasurer. 

W. E. Gorr, assistant treasurer and 
manager of the Cleveland Trust Co.’s Ter- 
minal Office, has been promoted to be as- 
sistant vice president. 

Water R. BIMson, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Valley Bank and Trust Co. of 
Phenix, Arizona, the largest bank in the 
State of Arizona with branches in nine 
towns in that state, with deposits of over 
$7,000,000. 


Chicago Banks Promote 
Officers 


of the First National Bank 
of Chicago have authorized promotions as 
follows: Guy C. Kidoo from assistant vice 
president to vice president, Horace OQ. 


Directors 


Wetmore and Herbert V. Prochnow to 
assistant cashiers. 

At The Northern Trust Co., Arlen J. 
Wilson and Keith J. Sheckler, formerly 


second vice presidents are now vice presi- 
dents. Solomon Byron Smith and Harry 
M. Gustafson, formerly assistant cashiers 
have been made assistant vice presidents. 
J. M. Easton was made manager of adver- 
tising and puublicity. 


Reuben B. Fuessle, formerly with the 
City National Bank and Trust Co., has 
accepted the position as assistant to the 
president of the National Builders Bank. 


John Jay Abbott, vice chairman of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., was elected chairman of the Merchan- 
dise Bank and Trust Co. Monroe F. 
Cockrell, second vice president of the Con- 
tinental was made a director. They fill 
vacancies created earlier in the year by the 
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resignations of Stanley Field and Sterling 
B. Cramer. 


Schell Harmon, John F. MeGowan and 
Vincent Yager, formerly assistant cashiers 
have been elected assistant vice presidents 
at the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 

Reuben G. Danielson, cashier of the 
Continental Tllinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago, was elected vice 
president and cashier in the commercial 
department at the recent directors’ meet 
ing. Monroe F. Cockrell and Joseph L, 
Overlock, who have been second vice presi- 


dents, were raised to the office of vice 
president. Hiram R. Castles, William H. 
Gilkes and Carl L. Johnson, assistant 


cashiers, were made second vice presidents, 
Promotions to vice presidencies in the trust 
department were given Charles H. Binney 
and F. E. Musgrove. 


Don LainG, formerly assistant trust 
officer of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., has joined The 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, as a member 
of the trust new business division. Prior 
to his connection with the First Wisconsin 
National, Mr. Laing was assistant trust 
officer of the former Chicago Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


Live Within Incomes To Improve 
Conditions Says, Johnston 


In his report to the shareholders of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York 
City, Perey H. Johnston, president, says 
among other things: 

‘*There are signs of improved sentiment 
and the wave of fear and hysteria that 
swept over this nation during the past 1S 
months has about died out. People are 
beginning to realize that only by work, 
economy and saving can we right our con- 
dition. We have been too prone to run 
to the Government for help. We must 
return to the precepts of self-reliance and 
courage of our forefathers and work out 
our own salvation. The most important 
contributing factor to the return of better 
times is the necessity to live within our 
incomes; this applies with especial force 
to our Nation, States and Cities—their 
budgets must be balanced. We must 
abandon the fallacy that a small percent- 
age of the population can supply the money 
to operate the Government.’’ 

Executive staff elections, which took 
place at the same meeting, were as follows: 
J. A. Bower, executive vice president; 
LeRoy W. Campbell, vice president; M. 
D. Howell, assistant vice president; W. 6 
Laemmel, assistant vice president; E. 0 
Detlefsen, assistant secretary; Raymond 
C. Ball, manager; and J. D. Magill, assis 
tant manager. 





JoHN N. Garver, JR., WILLIAM G. 
WiLcox and GrorcE M. THomson have 
been elected vice presidents of the Manv- 
facturers and Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, 
and W. CHESTER BRASUELL has been desig 
nated as assistant secretary. 

THoMAS J. CraAvEN, II, formerly New 
York representative of the First National 
Bank, Detroit, is in charge of the new 
Wall Street office of Laird & Co. 
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Drama In Savings Literature 


The Green Point Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has chosen drama as its 
appeal to savers. Miss Julia Glenn, adver- 
tising manager, has written several book- 
lets dramatizing interesting 
history. 

The booklets are attractively prepared 
and are the type that are readily put into 
the pocket for reading. The dramas are 
selected with the purpose of inspiring 
savers by helping them recognize that a 


facts in 





bd 


I. Real Gold, Marshall! 


Untold nches had come to a poor man who had refused 
to quit in the face of unemployment, great hardships and 
discouragement. He had uncovered enough wealth to en 
rich a nation. 


Fame and fortune were within his grasp, but he failed 
to conserve what had come tw him. He died alone and 
in want 

Twenty-one years after this discovery of gold in Cals 
forman hills the Green Point Savings Bank was incor 
porated for one purpose--TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
OF AMBITIOUS PEOPLE. It has stood solidly through 
all sorts of economic conditions like a sign post, pointing 
the path to comfort and security 


IT CAN HELP YOU NOW! 


GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 
MANUATTAN AVENUE AND CALYER STREET 
HORCH a UTICA AVENTES WASHINGTON AVENTE of EQeT 
Fifty Mtnen Dellers im Resources 


RN PARKWAY 


This is one of the advertisements by the Green 

Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn, which, along 

with several booklets, dramatized interesting 

facts in history and provided the bank an 

opportunity to stress to its savings customers, 
its security and strength. 


turning point in their lives may be brought 
about by savings. 

The title of one booklet is ‘‘ The Camp- 
bells Are Coming!’’ It describes the 
tragic situation in Lucknow in 1857. The 
story leads up to the point where the skirl 
of the bagpipes is heard and the word is 
passed along: ‘‘The Campbells Are Com- 
ing!’’ 

Each story in these booklets is followed 
by a very brief message from the bank. 
The one in this booklet reads as follows: 
‘*A determined spirit rarely fails. Usually, 
when a situation seems utterly hopeless, 
the turning point is near. The American 
WILL to WIN has brought back pros 
perity after many periods of ‘‘hard 
times’’—and if each individual citizen 
does his part, it WILL DO SO NOW! 

‘‘In its 63 years of helping people to 
succeed, the Green Point Savings Bank 
has stood soundly through all tests and 
circumstances, never failing to pay its 
regular dividends—never losing a penny 
for a single depositor, SEEK TRUE 
SAFETY FOR YOUR SAVINGS!” 

Turning point number two is the story 
of ‘*Gold and Goals.’’ It is the story of 
the gold rush in 1847. This book opens 
with a message from the president of the 
bank, George W. Felter, which reads as 
follows: 





‘*Since the beginning of time, coura- 


geous men—strong in their convictions, 
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with red blood running in their veins—have 
fought their way to fame and fortune! 
Discouraging circumstances have 
spurred them on to their goals. 
has its price—faith, determination and 
hard work! But the reward is sure, if 
opportunities are grasped when they come. 

‘*The crying need of the country today 
is courage and intelligence about 
matters!’ 

‘Gold and Goals’’ is the 
story in a series of turning points pub- 
lished by the Green Point Savings Bank 
with the hope that those who read it may 
receive renewed inspiration to carry on- 
for only those who have faith shall 
triumph and only those who have courage 
and patience shall win! ’’ 

Turning point number three is the story 
of the digging of the Panama Canal. The 
title of the booklet is ‘‘They Said I[t 
Couldn’t Be Done.’’ The _ following 
paragraphs close this dramatic recital of 
one of history’s most astounding feats: 

‘* Whether it is a task as big as digging 
the Panama Canal or that of bringing 
back prosperity, success depends upon 
individual cooperation and a strong belief 
that it CAN BE DONE. Quitters and 
grumblers hold up progress. 

**Most achievements, whether they are 
large or small, require money. As you 
work, save part of your earnings with the 
Green Point Savings Bank whose officials 
have an understanding of people’s prob- 
lems. 

‘*For 63 years this bank has helped its 
depositors to sueceed.’’ 

At the time each booklet was issued, an 
advertisement was run in the local news- 
papers. A brief of the story and an illus- 
tration depicting one of its dramatic 
moments makes the advertising unusually 
forceful. 


only 
Victory 


money 





EpwarpD C. TEFFT is the new executive 
vice president of the Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank at Memphis, Tenn. He was 
formerly vice president. 


Stanley 


second , 


Promotions In Union Trust 
Of Cleveland : 

George P. Steele, formerly vice president 
has been made an executive vice president 
of the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland. His 
chief activities have been along the line of 
commercial banking. 

C. B. Anderson, who has been treasurer, 
was made a vice president. He has been 
especially active in handling the accounts 
of out-of-town banks. 

R. L. Williams, formerly assistant vice 
president, was made vice president. He 
has served for many years as one of the 
bank’s collateral loan officers. 


R. B. Pettit, formerly assistant vice 
president, sueceeds C. B. Anderson as 
treasurer. He has been an officer in the 


collateral loan department. 


Promotions In The First 
Wisconsin Of Milwaukee 


P. P. Edwards, who has been with the 
First Wisconsin since 1921, has been 
elected a vice president of the bank. He 
has had experience with the First Wiscon- 
sin Co. and with the First Wisconsin Trust 
Co. in which he served as a vice president. 

E. R. Ormsby, who has been with the 
bank since 1905, was advanced to the 
office of vice president. 

Joseph W. Simpson, Jr., who began with 
the Bankshares group in 1928 as a member 
of the staff of the Mechanics National 
Bank, was elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
shows earnings of $12.80 per share for 1932 
as compared to $6.80 for 1931. This re- 
port is submitted to stockholders and is 
signed jointly by F. H. Rawson, chairman 
of the board and Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent. The report has several references to 
the tax problem and a warning against too 
much faith in the curing of banking ills 
by legislation. 





Field Heads Largest Bank | 


Outside Of New York 


HE Continental Illinois National Bank 

and Trust Co. of Chicago, has a new 
chief executive. Following the retirement 
from active banking of George M. 
Reynolds, Stanley Field was elected chair- 
man of the board 
of the bank. Mr. 
Reynolds continues 
as a director, but 
will not be active 


in the manage- 
ment. James R. 
Leavell was re- 


elected president. 
Mr. Field’s 
eareer in banking 
began in 1913 
when he was made 
a director of the 
Illinois Trust Co. He has been chairman 
of the present bank’s executive committee 





STANLEY FIELD 
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since March, 1932. Previous to that, Mr. 
Field was chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

It was Mr. Field who, in 1928, was the 
prineipal negotiator of the merger of the 
Continental National Bank and the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. This made it the 
largest bank in Chicago and in America 
outside of New York. He had previously 
been instrumental in forming the consoli- 
dation of the Illinois Trust Co. with the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Co. and the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. He was 
head of the building committee which 
erected the building now oceupied by the 
bank. 

Stanley Field is a nephew of the founder 
of Marshall Field and Co. He began in 
that business as a messenger boy, coming 
to America in 1893 from England, where 
he was born in 1875. 
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Wood, Struthers & Company 
Prepare Investment Book 


Wood, Struthers & Company, New York 
City, have recently prepared a book pub- 
lished by The Maemillan Co., entitled 
‘*Trusteeship of American Endowments’’ 
and which contains comparative analyses of 


the investment experience of leading 
universities. 
This study was prepared to enable 


trustees of educational, philanthropic, 
charitable and religious organizations, who 
may be concerned as to whether their in- 
vestments are likely to produce current 
and future income for specified needs, to 
measure their own holdings against the 
investment experience of leading univer- 
sities, principal life insurance companies, 
and an outstanding foundation. 

One section of the book is given over 
to a discussion of the relative quality of 
each class of securities in each field of 
investment, based upon such factors as 
the income earned and the inherent safety 
indicated by applying to each of the 3,173 
different bonds and stocks the grading 
system used by Wood, Struthers & Com- 
pany in their analytical work. 


Banks Will Advertise As 
Much In 1933 


Preston Reed, executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, makes 
an investigation at the end of each year 
to determine the advertising plans for the 
coming 12 months. He reports that 1933 
is going to see as much, if not more, 
money spent for advertising by banks. 
Preston says: 

‘*The tendency among American finan- 
cial institutions will be to maintain their 
present advertising pace and, in some in- 
stances, to accelerate it somewhat rather 
than to eurtail further, as has been the 
practice during the last three vears.’’ 

The National City Bank of New York 
has the largest number of shareholders in 
its history—85,000. This is an increase 
of about 9,000 since the annual meeting 
of 1932. 
$13,950,000 in dividends during the year, 
which is $2.25 per share on the 6,200,000 
outstanding. The statement of Charles E. 
Mitchell to the stockholders made it clear 
that the bank’s liquidity is far beyond 
the desires of the management due, Mr. 
Mitchell says, to the 
applications from regular customers and 


These shareholders were paid 


decrease of loan 


other sound borrowers because of the reces- 
sion in business activity. The report shows 
a decline in earnings from foreign offices, 
but satisfactory earnings from domestic 
branches. 


The superintendent of police of Johns- 
town, Pa., has put into effect a rule which 
he believes will help prevent bank holdups. 
The rule is that there must be no parking 
of automobiles in front of banks. A car 
parked in front of a bank waiting for 
bandits from inside to make their get-away 
would, therefore, immediately attract the 
attention of the police. 
practical. 


The idea sounds 
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John G. Lonsdale Becomes 
Chairman 


Some advancements were made in the 
executive personnel of the Mereantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, at the be- 
ginning of the 
year. 

George W. Wil- 
son, who has been 
chairman of the 
board, becomes 
chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee. 

John G.  Lons- 
dale, who has been 





president, becomes 
chairman of the 
board, and Wilson Linn Hemingway, who 
has been executive vice president, becomes 
the new president. 


J. G. LONSDALE 


London Bank Reports 


The directors of the Midland Bank 
Limited of London, England, report that, 
after making an appropriation towards 
bad and doubtful debts (all of which have 
been fully provided for) the net profits 
for the year 1932 amount to £2,019,142 
which, with £850,016 brought forward, 
makes £2,869,158, out of which the follow- 
ing appropriations amounting to £1,154,- 
880 have been made: 

To interim dividend, paid 15th July 
1932, for the half-year ended 30th June 
1832 at the rate of 16% 
income tax £854,880. 

To serve for future 
£300,000, 

Leaving a sum of £1,714,278 from which 
the directors recommend a dividend, pay- 
able Ist February next, for the half-year 
ended 3lst December 1952 at the rate of 
16% per annum less income tax £854,880. 

And a balance to be carried forward of 
£259,398. 


per annum less 


contingencies, 


William E. Purdy Of Chase 


National Retires 


After an association of 42 years with 
The Chase National Bank, William E. 
Purdy, vice president, is retiring to private 
life. 

Mr. Purdy was one of the charter mem- 
bers of New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, and of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers. He has 
also served as a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and on several of its committees, and 
has a record of attending 28 consecutive 
annual conventions of the Association. 


The City National Bank, of Chicago, 
which is the name of the new bank organ- 
ized by Gen. Charles G. 
a pleasing growth 


Dawes, shows 
in deposits since its 
organization, October 6. At the time of 
organization, were $73,364,000. 
At the end of the year, the total was 
$80,442,000. 


deposits 


The directors of the Northwest Bancor- 
poration were informed at their annual 
meeting that the Corporation had earned 
$2.75 per share in 1932 as compared with 
$3.43 in 1931. The total earnings were 
$4,448,563 as compared to $4,741,625 in 
1931. E. W. Decker was re-elected presi 
dent. 


JACKSON REYNOLDS, president of the 
First National Bank of New York City, 
has announced that the dividends of $100 
per share were earned in 1932 just the same 
as they have been in previous years. 
Seventy thousand shares were voted in the 
re-election of directors. There are about 
3,500 shareholders at present. 


The reduction of large boards of direc 
tors seems to be quite a favorite action 
among the larger banks at the beginning 
of 1933. The Chase National Bank of New 
York, for example, reduced its directorate 
from 77 to 72 members. The meeting, at 
which this was the only action, lasted but 
12 minutes. Over 5,000,000 shares were 
voted by the 150 shareholders in attend 
ance and by proxy of those not in attend 
ance, 


Deposits Increase 67% In A Year 


The Northern Trust Co. of Chieago in 
its year-end report showed that its deposits 
have increased 67% during 1932. Savings 
deposits increased more than 79%. This is 
a remarkable record for any year, but 
unusually remarkable for the year 1952, 
when most banks were suffering a decline 
in deposits. 

Total resources grew from $104,598,000 
to $165,248,000. Solomon A. Smith, presi 
dent, announced in the foreword to the 
annual statement that ‘‘during the years 
ahead, the Northern Trust Co. will con 
tinue the policies that have characterized 
it since 1889. It will continue to follow 
the principles of conservative banking and 
trusteeship. ’’ 

The Harris Trust Co. showed a gain in 
deposits of 19%. 


The earnings of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago 
for 1932 totaled $11,561,083, as shown 
by the report of the president, James R. 
Leavell. The bank paid dividends for the 
year 1932 amounting to $7,125,000. There 
are 750,000 shares outstanding. Undivided 
profits were increased during the last 
quarter a total of $1,272,416 after provid 
ing for the dividends. The president re 
ported a reduction in operating expenses 
of 18%. The number of stockholders in 
creased 538 during the year. This, to 
gether with the report of the increase in 
the number of stockholders by other large 
banks, indicates that the general public 
has confidence in bank shares. 


WILLIAM R. K. MITCHELL was elected 4 
vice president of the Provident Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia at its year-end meeting. 
He still holds the position of treasurer, 
which is.the office he has filled since 1925. 
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Business goes where 
it is invited - - -: 43" 











‘The Bankers Directory 


i than 
has more advertisers Ten 


. mpetitor has , 
its nearest comp ff Indices that 


subscribers. : 
Produce Business 


1 Your name in large type 
assures you of consideration 
when any of our thousands 
of subscribers have business 
to transact in your city. 


2 The names of your officers 
in bold face letters signify your 
belief that your executive staff 
is thoroughly trained and com- 
petent to handle any matters. 


3 Your statement in heavy 
type, underlined, allows quick, 
easy comparison of your state- 
ment with others in your city. 


4 Strong correspondent rela- 
tions should be stressed and 
emphasized by heavy type. 
5 Every Directory user is 
interested in your up-to-date 
report—and your readiness to 
display it. 
6 Your policies are strong 


factors with other banks, man- 
ufacturers, etc. 


« 
1 \... 4 7 A definite statement of the 
A Ss ss £ business you want means 
— S more of that kind of business. 


¥ 8 Forwarders tell us that our 


advertising banks give more 


SS x prompt and careful attention. Have a talk with the Bluc 
~w# D Age, coupled _ esaree Book man in charge of your ter- 
s siveness, is a compelling evi- 7 es . r 
5 dence of your ability to render ritory. He is in daily touch with 

banking service. your regional opportunities and 
10 Big forwarders are big has Rand M£Nally national bank- 
advertisers, they naturally ing acquaintanceship at his 


prefer advertising banks. fingers ends. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY HAS MORE SUBSCRIBERS THAN ALL SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS COMBINED 
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State & Town 


Alabama 
Bay Minette 
Evergreen 
Foley 


Frisco City 
Reform 
Arizona 
Flagstaff 
Tucson 
Arkansas 
Mineral Springs 


California 


Hawthorne 
Highland 
Needles 


Colorado 
Brighton 


Florida 
Fort Myers 


Homestead 
Georgia 
Boston 


Carrollton 
Hartwell 


Macon 


Preston 
Ray City 
Sparta 


Statesboro 
Idaho 


Boise 


Buhl 
Caldwell 
Emmett 
Meridian 
Nampa 
Rupert 
Weiser 
Illinois 


Champaign 


Chicago 


Fulton 
Momence 


Indiana 
Argos 


Elwood 
Gary 


Greensburg 
Hammond 
Kentland 
Martinsville 


Valparaiso 
Iowa 

Aplington 

Granville 


Northwood 


Paton 
Prairieburg 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


76 Reopened banks; 9 National; 67 State; 62 New banks: 6 National: 


30 State and 19 State bank branches; 7 Private banks 





NAME OF Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Baldwin County Bank 61-258 (Reopened Nov. 1) 
Bank of Evergreen 61-553 (Opened Sept. 2) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 61-292 

(Reopened Nov. 7) 
*Peoples Bank 61-432 (Reopened Dec. 20) 
*State Bank of Reform 61-349 (Reopened Jan. 5) 


Bank of Arizona 91-157 (Branch of Prescott, Ariz.) 
Morris Plan Co. of Arizona (Branch of Phoenix) 


Mineral Springs Banking Co. (a cooperative bank) 
(Open Sept. 3) 


Bank of Inglewood (Branch of Inglewood) 90-1335 
(Opened Sept. 30) 

First Bank of Highland 90-607 
(Reopened Sept. 1) 

Bank of America (Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1334 (Open Sept. 1) 


Brighton State Bank 82-457 


Lee County Bank & Trust Co. 63-329 
(Reopened Aug. 29) 
|First National Bank 63-514 (Opened Nov. 1) 


*Boston Banking Co. 64-383 (Private) 
(Opened Sept. 7) 

*Peoples Bank 64-206 (Reopened Dec. 12) 

Citizens Banking Co. (Private) 64-276 
(Opened Aug. 29) 

Luther Williams & Son (Private) 64-1137 
(Opened Oct. 3) 

Bullock Exchange Bank (Private) 

Peoples Bank (Private) 64-1138 (Opened Aug 15) 

Stewart & Pound Bank (Private) 64-1139 
(Opened Sept. 12) 

*Sea Island Bank 64-238 (Reopened Jan. 3) 


First National Bank of Idaho 92-1 

(Reopened Oct. 31) 
Buhl State Bank 92-274 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Caldwell State Bank 92-51 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Bank of Emmett 92-84 (Reopened Oct. 31, 1932) 
Meridian State Bank 92-255 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Nampa State Bank 92-277 (Reopened Oct. 30) 
Rupert State Bank 92-143 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Weiser State Bank 92-285 (Reopened) 


First National Bank in Champaign 70-195 
(Reopened Aug. 31) 

City National Bank & Trust Co. 2-11 (Took over 
Commercial business, Savings Dept. and Check- 
ing Savings Dept. of Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. Trust and Loan Services are to be 
continued by Central Republic Bank & Trust Co 
whose title was changed to Central Republic 
Trust Co.) (Opened Oct. 6) 

Fulton State Bank 70-1311 (Reopened Nov. 15) 

Parish Bank & Trust Co. 70-1856 (Opened Nov. 19) 


State Exchange Bank (Branch of Culver) 71-1279 
(Opened Sept. 21) 
*Citizens Bank. Charter granted Jan. 4 
Gary Trust & Savings Bank 71-150 
(Reopened on Nov. 14) 
*Greensburg Bank. Charter granted Jan. 4. 
Mercantile Bank 71-1281 (Opened Dec. 12) 
Kentland Bank (Private) 71-1278 (Opened Oct. 1) 
National Bank of Martinsville 71-1280 
(Opened Nov. 7) 
*Farmers State Bank 71-274 (Reopened Jan. 2) 


Austinville Savings Bank (Office of Austinville) 
(Opened Oct. 19) 

Exchange Bank 72-1051 (Private) 
(Reopened Aug. 1) 

Farmers State Bank (Northwood Office of Grafton, 
Iowa) (Opened Aug. 11) 

Iowa State Bank (Paton Office of Jefferson, Iowa) 

Wapsie Valley State Bank (Prairieburg Office of 
Central City, Iowa) 


CAPITAL 


$46,850 
25,000 
25,000 


50,000 
25,000 


2,150 


55,000 


25,000 


100,000 
25,000 
1,000 


60,000 


50,000 
300,000 


30,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


150,000 


4,000,000 


50,000 
50,000 


100,000 
10,000 
50,000 


10,000 


SURPLUS «& 
PROFITS 


PRESIDENT 


$23,590 G. W. Robertson 
5,000 W. M. Newton 
.--+.'b.5. Lewis 


18,660 J. B. Barnett 
L.. W. Wooten 


D. O. Saunders, Manager 


T. E. Bell 


64,990 M. M. Randall 


2,500 8S. J. Rhode 


Surplus 


2,770 F. I. Holmes 


Philip Liberman 


100 W. D. Peeples, Pres. and 


Cashier 
60,000, Horace Stewart 


Luther Williams 
J. H. Swindle | 


13,240 C. P. Olliff 


300,000 Crawford Moore 


Surplus 


41,000 Crawford Moore 
38,380 Crawford Moore 
19,180 Crawford Moore 

... Crawford Moore 
DOANE ccccueees . ‘ 
40,700 Crawford Moore 
55,060 Crawford Moore 


160,000 N. M. Harris 


1,000,000 Philip R. Clarke 


31,500 Peter Thomsen 
7,500 W. W. Parish 


25,000 Alex Berger 
5,000 G. C. Tolin 
.. E. C. Shireman 


Abe Voogd, Manager 


C. N. Groff, Owner 


W. R. Johnson, Manager 


eatin C. F. Harris, Manager 


J.J. Dolan, Manager 


RAND M¢ENALLY BANKERS 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CasHIER 


S. F. Holmes 
0. C. McGehee 
E. F. Sanders 


B. H. Stallworth 
E. A. Neil 


Carl E Jones, Manager 


Ernest Knight 


Harold Hukill, Manager 
V. A. Smith 


T. W. Andrews, Manager 


J. H. Fears 
H. E. Schaff 


L. M. King 
R. C., O. K. and 

E. C. Griffith, owners 
Frederick W. Williams 


N. E. Bullock, Manager 
E. J. Patten 
L. L. Stewart and 

M. G. Pound, owners 
C. B. MeAlilister 


Homer Pitner, V. P. & Cash. 


J. H. Barker 

I. M. McCarthy 
E. M. Reilly 

A. G. Campbell 
J. W. Murphy 
D. H. Williams 


J. B. Prettyman 


H. B. Noyes 


E. E. Machamer 
Anthony Parish 


A. G. Elam 
Edgar Teague 
M. R. Wilson 





O. F. Groff 


(Continued on next page 
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Strate & Town 


lowa 
Roland 


Slater 
West Point 
Woden 


Kansas 
Bonner Springs 


Wilmore 
Kentucky 
Elsmere 
(Covington P. 0.) 
Falmouth 
Harlan 
West Louisville 
Whitesburg 


Maryland 
Berlin 


New Windsor 
Williamsport 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 
Michigan 
} Bay City 
Benton Harbor 


Brown City 


Cedar 
Coopersville 


Harrison 

Iron River 

Lawrence 

Lincoln Park 
(Detroit P. O.) 

Manistique 

New Haven 


Olivet 
Plainwell 
Mississippi 
Corinth 
Corinth 
Pontotoc 
Missouri 
Adrian 
Camden Point 
Greenville 
Louisiana 


' Novinger 
Nebraska 
Ceresco 


Dalton 
Sargent 
New Jersey 
, Bradley Beach 
High Bridge 
Matawan 
White House Stn 


New York 


Massena 

New York City 
North Carolina 

Ahoskie 

Bayboro 


Goldsboro 
New Bern 


Stokesdale 

Ohio 
Antwerp 
Elida 
Leipsic 
Massillon 
Minerva 
Steubenville 
Upper Sandusky 
Warren 


Oklahoma 
Burlington 
Wetumka 


Oregon 
Milton 


RAN . Na . 
ost AND MONALLY 





NAME OF Bank 


AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Story County State Bank (Roland Office of Story 


City, Iowa) (Opened Dec. 12) 


(Office of Ames) 


*Union Story Trust & Savings Bank 


*State Centra! Savings Bank (West Point office of 
Keokuk) (Opened Dec. 3) 


(Reopened Dec. 16) 


First State Bank (Woden office of Britt, Ia.) 


*Commercial State Bank 83-1272 
Wilmore State Bank 83-1090 (Reopened Nov. 3) 


Peoples Liberty Bank & Trust Co. 


(Agency of Covington) 


*Falmouth Deposit Bank 73-778 (Opened Dec. 31) 
*Citizens National Bank 73-730( Reopened Dec. 19) 
Farmers Bank 73-634 (Reopened Aug. 29) 

Bank of Whitesburg 73-777 (Opened Oct. 10) 


|Exchange & Savings Bank 65-100 


Arlington Trust Co. 53-11 


(Reopened Sept. 10) 
New Windsor State Bank 65-299 (Opened Sept. 1) 
Savings Bank of Williamsport 65-86 


(Reopened Aug. 25) 


‘ 


(Reopened Oct. 21) 


Bay City Bank 74-33 (Reopened Sept. 26) 


|Benton Harbor State Bank 74-178 


Manistique Bank 74 
New Haven Savings Bank 74-762 


(Reopened Sept. 6) 


(Reopened Oct. 1) 


(Reopened Dec. 10) 


State Savings Bank 74-521 (Reopened Dec. 12) 
Miners State Bank 74-925 (Reopened Nov. 7 
*Home State Bank 74-968 (Reopened Jan. 3) 
State Savings Bank 74-1112 (Reopened Nov. 15) 


(Reopened Nov. 9) 


(Reopened Jan. 4) 


(Reopened Nov. 19) 


27 


Brown City Savings Bank 74-497 


State Bank of Cedar 74-592 (Reopened Dec. 3) 
*Coopersville State Bank 74-607 


) 


9 (Reopened Sept. 15) 


Olivet State Bank 74-995 (Reopened Oct. 24) 
*Citizens State Savings Bank 74-795 


Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 85-107 


Security Bank 85-112 (Opened Nov. 10) 
Bank of Pontotoc 85-206 (Reopened Nov. 19 


Adrian Bank 80-1785 (Opened Nov. 12) 

Bank of Camden Point 80-912 (Reopened Nov. 12 
Citizens Bank 80-541 (Reopened Nov. 7) 
*Mercantile Bank 80-200 (Reopened Dec. 15) 


Bank of Novinger 80-384 (Opened Oct. 16) 


|Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-920 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


(Reopened Oct. 1) 


First National Bank 55-464 (Reopened Oct. 15 
*First National Bank 55-403 (Reopened Dec. 12) 
Matawan Bank 55-476 (Reopened Oct. 26) 

Bank of White House 55-709 (To open Nov. 1) 


(Reopened Oct. 3) 


Dalton State Bank 76-699 (Reopened Sept. 8) 
Farmers State Bank 76-354 (Reopened Sept. 3) 


) 


Massena Banking & Trust Co. 50-525 
(Reopened Aug. 30) 
Federation Bank & Trust Co. 1-338 


Bank of Ahoskie 66-301 (Reopened Sept. 6) 
*North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 


Greensboro) 66-878 (Opened Dec. 20) 


Bank of Wayne 66-875 (Opened Dec. 1) 
*North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 


Greensboro) 66-877 (Opened Dec. 20) 


7 


(Reopened Sept. 27) 


(Reopened Oct. 1) 


(Reopened Jan. 3) 


*Citizens Savings Bank Co 


(Reopened Jan. 6) 


(Reopened Oct. 31) 


Bank of Burlington 86-696 
Bank of Commerce 86 


Valley National Bank 96-329 


FEBRUARY 


Stokesdale Commercial Bank 66-446 


Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 56-873 


*Farmers Bank 56-950 (Reopened Dec. 15) 
Bank of Leipsic Co. 56-1016 (Reopened Oct. 12 
Ohio Merchants Trust Co 
(Reopened Nov. 21) 
*Minerva Savings Bank Co. 56-1050 
(Reopened Dec. 20) 

*Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 56-141 


56-214 


56-526 


Union Savings & Trust Co. 56-269 


Reopened Oct. 13) 
$56 Opened Oct. 15) 


Open Sept. 10) 


1933 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CAPITAL 


$ 25,000 
10,000 


25,000 


15,000 
15,000 


50,000 


25,000 


300,000 
$1,220 


25,000 


20,000 
40,000 
25,000 
50,000 
25,000 
50,000 


50,000 
25,000 


25,000 


35,000 


40,000 
25,000 


15,000 
10,000 


50,000 
15,000 
20,000 


25,000 
25,000 
50,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
150,000 
1,500,000 


Capital & 
Surplus 


100,000 
15,000 


25,000 
25,000 
50,000 
250,000 
50,000 
350,000 
25,000 


160,000 


25,000 


25,000 


SURPLUS «& 


*RESIDEN 
Prorits PRESIDENT 


Senerie Parker, Manager 


° 
$ 5,000 L. G. Lebrecht 
16,190 R. R. Jackman 


Thos. Cratty 


_ C. J. Mackin 
M. K. Marlowe 


Z. P. Henry 


5,000 N. C. Graybill 


,370 L. M Meisel 
C. A. Conkey 


Milton Burkhelder 


J.C. Viack 
61,000 William Mohrhard 


J. E. Ladd 

H. H. Frailing 
M.S. Fuller 
I. J. Salliotte 


Chas. R. Orr 
Walter Bates 


P. H. Quick 


35,000 R. E 
Surplus 


Perry, Act. \ 


R. C. Liddon 
10,000) O. J. Knox 


3,000) Chas. Timmons 
; W. K. Bywaters 


10,000| W. B. Haley 
Surplus vy 
; 8S. A. Novinger 

1,200 Frank Wedberg 


J. A. Walford 
5,750! R. L. Sweet 


75,000 Jos. D. Carton 

30,000 G. R. Hanks 

44,520 Christian Heuser 

35,000 James A. Knowles 
Surplus 


P. H. Falter 


J. D. Maguire 


100,000 F. B. Daniels 


1,240 D. P. Lemmons 


6,240 J. B. Johnson 
7,100 B. F. Thutt 
15,000 Geo. 8. Tawney 
246,930 R. E. Bauman 
J. A. Grunder 
Wilma 8. Levan 
F. Artz 


Chas 


John B. Estabrook 


5,700 P. J 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 


Cashman 


Still 


R. G. 


P 


CasHLER 


M.S. Heggen, Mer. 
S. J. Montgomery, Mer 


Charles Murr, Manager 


R. Y. Stotts 

F. H. Moberley 

A. H. Berger, in charge 
F. A. Thomasson 


Bertha D. Clark 
Herman Hale 


J. D. Henry 


E.C 
E. I 


Gilbert 
Eshleman 


R. W. Phillips 
E. C. Fisher 


Ezra Pepper 


Frank E. Sbonek 
C. Leo Van Frank 
F. Weatherhead 
P. E. Crouch 

D. E. Anderson 
C. H. Schutz 


C. L. Smith 
Roy D. Carl 


O. E. Walcott 
Abe Turner 


W. F. Holder 
H. V. Parker 


H. R. Butcher 
H. E. Smith 


E. B. Rule 
Ora E. Novinger 
Fred Mostrom 


R. F. Buchanan 
E. T. Larson 


F. E. J. Bower 


C. G. Weidman 
Milton F. Stevenson 


C. J. Kellenburg, Treasurer 
T. J. Shanahan, Treasurer 
M. A. Matthews, Asst. Cash. 


F. B. Crowson 
Thos. W. Steed 


A. B. Bray 


H. K. Harris 
Abner Brenneman 
R. W. Wortman 
A. J. Waltz 

F. R. Patterson 
H.E 
R.E 


Hebrank, Treasurer 
Culver 
Edward Schuele 


B. E 


Braselton 


Fred C 
(Continued on next page) 
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Stevens 



























Town 


STATE & 


Oregon 
Ontario 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 
Ardmore 
Union City 


Main Line Trust Co. 60 


South Carolina 
Chesnee 
Florence 

(To open Oct. 15-22) 
Georgetown 
(Opened Nov. 1) 
Johnston 


NAME OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Ontario National Bank 96-105 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Southeast Portland Bank 24-85 (Open Sept. 12) 


557 (Opened Nov. 15) 
Home National Bank 60-789 (Reopened Nov. 30) 
Chesnee Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 6) 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 67-671 

Georgetown Cash Depository 67-105 


Johnston Cash Depository 67-670 


*Bowdle State Bank 78-870 (Opened Dec. 31) 


Manning Clarendon Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 3) 
South Dakota 

Bowdle 

Tyndall Security State Bank 78-869 (Opened Nov. 1) 
Tennessee 


Cross Plains 
Etowah 
New Bern 
(Reopened Sept. 12) 
Texas 
Slaton 


American Fork 
Virginia 
Norfolk 
Washington 
Cashmere 
Raymond 
Spokane 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon 


Terra Alta 
Wisconsin 
Abbotsford 


Cross Plains Bank 87-356 (Reopened Oct. 10) 
Cantrell Banking Co. 87-788 (Opened Sept. 12) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 87-203 

Citizens State Bank 88-2164 (Opened Oct. 13) 
Peoples State Bank 97-102 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
Southern Savings Bank 68-716 (Opened Sept. 14) 
Cashmere Valley Bank 98-460 (Opened Sept. 24) 
Willapa Harbor Bank 98-92 (Opened Oct. 10) 
United Hillyard Bank 28-63 (Reopened Oct. 7) 
Central National Bank 69-139 (Opened Nov. 19) 
First National Bank 69-188 (Reopened Nov. 26) 


*Security State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 


Station of Colby) (Opened Jan. 3) 


Chetek 


Eau Claire 
open Nov. 21) 
Hartford 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 

Howards Grove 
(Sheboygan P. 0.) (Reopened Nov. 9) 
Monroe 
(Reopened Oct. 3) 
Random Lake 
(Reopened Oct. 17) 
Weyerhauser 
smith, Wis.) 


Security State Bank (Pay Station No. 1 


State Bank of Rice Lake (Service Station of Rice 
Lake, Wis.) (Opened Sept 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 79-1087 (to 


15) 


Hartford Exchange Bank 79-244 
State Bank of Howards Grove 79-794 
Commercial & Savings Bank 79-208 


State Bank of Random Lake 79-659 


of Lady- 


Cc 


SURPLUS 
PROFITS 


APITAL 


$ 50,000 


250,000 
50,000 


Fn, ee 


« 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


250,000 R. S. McKinley 
10,000 |C. H. Eastman 
Surplus 


PRESIDENT 


V. E. Hatchette 


TITLE 


CASHIER 
kie R. H. Tisdale 


Wm. J. Lloyd, Sec. & Tr 
W. L. Hart 


W. O. Hines 


20,000 "7,500/J. C. Long R. K. Rutledge 
2,500 .........../Samuel Abrams J. I. Hazard, Jr. 
BE canccennns V. E. Edwards J. M. Edwards 
0) SSE T. H. Stuckes F. C. Rudy 

15,000 1,500 | J. K. Kurle H. C. Gross 

20,000 4,000) W. Z. Sharp B. R. Laird 

50,000|.......... ‘|F.M. Cantrell ; ' 

25,000 ...|L. N. Williams W. P. Murray 

25,000 .seeee-|d. T. Edwards T. A. Wooley, Jr., Asst. Cash. | 

40,000) ...........|J3. F. Noyes C. E. Young 

100,000 25,000|H. O. Nichols E. H. Church 

Surplus 

25,000 5,000| Hy. W. Rieke H. H. Rieke 

45,000 9,000'C. L. Lewis E. E. Colkett 
50,000 25,000/E. C. Young W. T. Taylor 

Surplus 
25,000 vakaeaa ae J. R. Whitehair R. M. Headlee 
ARATE ARES S Se Gustave Johnson, in charge 

100,000 20,000| R. J. Lewis E. M. Peterson 
75,000 25,000/C. W. Bennett H. C. Roth 
25,000 28,300; W. E. Hoelz A. J. Mueller 


O. W. Malmgren, Manager 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


12 Purchases; 16 Title Changes; 29 Consolidations; 33 Taken Over; 29 Mergers 
11 Successions; 7 Reorganizations; 8 Moved; 4 Conversions; 9 Absorptions 


PRESENT NAME AND 


s : a 
State & Town Transit NUMBER 


Arizona 
Clifton Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Clifton Branch) 91-39 
Hayden Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Hayden Branch) 91-81 
Arkansas 


National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas 81-141 

First National Bank in Lake 
Village 81-598 (Opened 
Sept. 10) 


Forrest City 
Lake Village 


Osceola *Mississippi County Bank 


81-387 


Walnut Ridge Twin City Bank 81-366 


California 
Bellflower First National Bank 
90-1048 
Redondo *Bank of America National 
Beach Trust & Savings Assn. 
Redondo Beach Branch 
90-346 


120 


ForMER NaME 


How CHANGED 


Valley Bank & Trust Co., Consolidation 


Morenci, Ariz. with Clifton 


Branch 
Valley 


Branch 


Bank of Eastern Arkansas 


First National Bank 
(Closed 10/2/31) 


Bank of Luxora, Luxora, 
Ark. 


Bank of Hoxie, Hoxie, Ark. 


Commercial National Bank 
(vol. liq. Nov. 29) 

First 
Redondo Beach Branch 


National Bank with 


Oct. &. 


Bank & Trust Co., Consolidation 
Ray, Ariz., with Hayden 


Oct. 8. 


Conversion 
Eff. Oct. 1. 
Organized new 
bank which 


urchased old 


ank 
Title and 
location 
Eff. Jan. 3 
Moved and 


changed title 


Oct. 3 


Absorbed 


Merger 
Eff. Jan. 3 


Rep. by H. O. 


Rep. by H. O. 


CaPITAL 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 1933 


SURPLUS « 


Prorits CasHIER 


PRESIDENT 


$155,930 W. W. Campbell 
19,000 B. C. Clark 


A. C. Bridewell 


S. H. Williams 


10,000 J. W. Spann L. L. McDearman 


. Gibson R. O. Rainwater 





(Continued on next page) 








Cali 


5 


Colc 
B 


D 


Con 
N 


R. 


ish 


vel 


arman 


yater 


age) 
r 1933 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Present NAME AND 


“ ate A 
State & Town Transit NuMBER 


California 
Sonora Bank of America, Sonora Br. 
90-765 
Vacaville Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn. 
(Vacaville Branch) 
90-473 ‘ 
Vacaville Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn. 
(Vacaville Branch) 
90-473 
Colorado 


Brighton Brighton State Bank 82-457 


Durango Durango Bank & Trust Co. 
82-56 
Connecticut 
New Haven Community Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-23 
Washington, D. C. Industrial Savings Bank 
15-95 


Florida 


Bradenton First National Bank 63-108 


Bradenton First National Bank 63-108 
Georgia 
Metter *Metter Banking Co. 


(Private) 64-1123 


Coeur d'Alene American Trust Co. 92-27 


Driggs Bank of Teton Valley 
92-239 
Ilinois 
Bushnell *Farmers & Merchants 


State Bank 70-553 


Chicago *American National 


Bank 

& Trust Co. of Chicago 

Chicago Central Republic Trust Co. 

Chicago Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 2-3 

Chicago *Liberty Bank of Chicago 
2-228 

El] Paso El Paso National Bank 
70-734 

Glasford Glasford State Bank 
70-1318 

Monmouth National Bank of Mon- 
mouth 70-250 

New Athens *State Bank of New Athens 
70-1484 

Oakland Oakland National Bank 
70-815 

Rockford *Illinois National Bank & 

, Trust Co. 70-2138 

Witt Security National Bank of 

Witt 70-1673 
Indiana 

Bluffton *Farmers & Merchants Bank 
71-1100 

Charlestown 


First Bank of Charlestown 
71-61 


North Vernon Union B Bank & Trust Co 


Ossian Ossian State Bank 71-1008 


Rising Sun *Citizens State Bank 71-528 


Roachdale Rochdale Bank & Trust Co. 


71-893 
Terre Haute First National 
Bank 71-35 


Terre Haute 


lowa 
Hedrick Hedrick Savings Bank 
72-2112 
RAND 


Former NaMe How CHANGED 


First National Bank and Taken over by 
Tuolumne County Bank Bank of 
America 


National Trust 
& SavingsAssn. 
and consoli- 


dated with 
Bank of 
America, 
Sonora Branch 
Eff. Aug. 13 
First National Bank Taken over 
Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1. and 
America National Trust & consolidated 
Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Vacaville Savings Bank Taken over 
Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1 and 
America National Trust & consolidated 
Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
. Branch 


First State Bank, Keenesburg Taken over 
(cert. of cancellation of 
authority issued 10/26/32) 

Durango Trust Co. Title 


Eff. Sept. 21 
Columbus Bank & Trust Co. Telee over 


Nov. 1 
Prudential Bank with Indus- Consolidation. 


trial Savings Bank off. Sept. 2 
Citizens Bank, Manatee, Fla. Assets and lia- 
bilities assumed 
Nov. 9 


Manatee County State Bank, Consolidation 
Palmetto, with First 
National Bank, Bradenton 


Metter Banking Co. Vol. Lig. 
(State Bank) Nov. 14. 
Deposits 


taken over by 
private bank 
First National Bank in Coeur Consolidation 
d'Alene with American rep. Dec. 9 
Trust Co. 
Victor State Bank, Victor Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 1 


First National Bank Sold Dec. 10 


Straus National Bank & Title 
Trust Co Eff. Jan. 4 
Central Republic Bank & Title. Trust 
Trust Co. business con- 


tinued under 
new title 
Continental Illinois Bank & Conversion 
Trust Co 


Liberty Trust & Savings Succeeds 
Bank Dec. 29 


First National Bank 


Assumed deposits 
(Closed 12/18/31) 


of old bank and 
opened Sept. 1. 
Farmers State Bank Reopened Sept. 6 

(Closed 1/22/32) under new title 


First Nat'l Bank, Kirkwood Absorbed and 
liquidated 
rep. Nov. 10 
Farmers State Bank with Merger Dec. 10 
State Bank of New Athens 
First Nat'l Bank, Hindsboro Taken over 


Oct. 8 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. Conversion 
Eff. Dec. 20 
National Bank of Witt Succeeds 
Eff. Dec. 12 


Farmers State Bank, Craig- 


Assets taken 
ville 


over by new 


bank Jan. 2 
First National Bank and Taken over 
Bank of Charlestown Nov. 21 


North Vernon National Bank, Consolidation 
North Vernon and Butler-| Eff. Aug. 29 
be State Bank, Butler- 
ville 


Farmers State Bank Renewed charter 


Oct. 19 under 
new title 
National Bank of Rising Sun Rechartered 
as a state 
bank Dec. 19 
Reorganization 
Eff. Oct. 7 
First-McKeen National Bank Merger 
& Trust Co. and Terre Eff. Nov. 15 
Haute National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Hedrick National Bank and neem 
Iowa Savings Bank ff. Sept. 10 


Roachdale Bank 


M¢NALLY BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 1933 


SuRPLts «& 
Carrrau °° 


Pnosits PRESIDENT CASHIER 
. 
ésbtccavedinedaewenes J. J. Emmons ‘Geo. F. Fritz 
$100,000 $ 62,810 Rosario Giaimo Francis Rossi 
50,000 9,270W. H.C. Brown Wm. A. Bowie 
30,000 ..........H. A. Kennard Nita Belle Lee 
100,000 21,960C. H. Potts C E. Alison 
yee B. F. Blodgett S. M. Meikle 
50,000 61,800 B. H. Alexander L. E. Brewbaker 
1,000,000 809,7708. J. T. Straus J. H. Krafft 
75,000,000) ......006.. Jas. R. Leavell R. G. Danielson 
300,000 200,000 C. L. Jernberg W. G. Dooley 
Surplus & 
Reserves 
35,000 5,250J. R. McKinney’ W. D. Kitchell 
50,000 7,500 J. I. Maple R. A. Addy 
200,000 182,140 J. A. Tubbs J. E. Zimmer 
53,000 12,470 H. J. Rutherford N. Carter 
200,000 59,620 Edwin Mead Eugene Abegg 
25,000 6,960 David Klopfenstine Gideon Gerber 
25,000 8,190 E. B. Long Arthur Helmkam p 
cacddcseuchevewnawens John Clerkin A. E. Siener 
25,000 3,270 A. A. Melching Vance Wilson 
pe B. H. Seranton J. R. Woods 
25,000 28,060 Chas. H. Crosby Nathan Call 
500,000 Ba 6 6a ncesaccosdsscscceansaekucanens 
Surplus 
26,000 11,250 J. S. Swearinger L. E. Fleak 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND SURPLUS «& 


STATE & TOWN Passest: Wein FoRMER NAME How CuHaNGep Capita. Paovirs PRESIDENT CasHIER Sra’ 
Iowa , ' . : ‘ = : New Je’ 
Story City Story County State Bank Story County State Bank Moved Dec. 12 $ 25,000 $ 3,230 Jacob Erickson R. A. Sweet Mapl 
72-2124 Roland Br. PC 
Kansas ; : : 
Dodge City *Fidelity State Bank State Bank of Dodge City Consolidation 50,000 19,520 Geo. B. Rose B. F. Zimmerman 
83-173 and Kansas State Bank Eff. Dee. 31 Phillii 
Great Bend American State Bank First National Bank EINE De ciao anvcoshaactaawaae stead beukweshianenetlecesnen | 
83-138 approved assets Plain! 
urchased 
Nov. 19 
Tescott Bank of Tescott 83-628 Ps es ee =) Noicae Wish bScli es cie ware ouele teow oan cea pu ouaibewaeen peeueuuens 
Bank of Tescott Eff. Sept. 10 Wilds 
Topeka Topeka State Bank 44-55 Carbondale State Bank, Car- Merger 50,000 hd ¢kns eck cseccendiebeses« pak seie Wood 
bondale, with TopekaState Eff. Oct. 22 
Bank, Topeka New M 
Kentucky : — - 3 . silat tate 2 Alarm 
Elizabethtown First-Hardin National Bank East View Bank, Eastview Dep. liabilities 150,000 P0656 Ck wekcdbucobebaceencaaeieenks 
73-215 assumed and 
certain assets New Yo 
acquired Glent 
Eff. Oct. 24 
Glasgow *New Farmers National Farmers National Bank Succeeds 100,000 20,000 W. P. Coombs E. H. Guthrie New 
Bank 73-197 Dec. 19 
Louisiana 
Amite *Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Amite Bank & Trust Co Succeeds New 
Co. (Branch of Hammond) Dec. 22 
84-140 
Denham Springs *Amite River Bank 84-171 Livingston Bank Placed in 25,000 W. E. Morris J. O. Sullivan New 
liquidation 
Dec. 17 and New | 
reorganized Br 
under new North C 
title Dec, 22 Fores 
De Ridder First National Bank 84-99 State Bank of Merryville, Consolidation 100,000 54,650 J. H. McMahon J.C. Nichols 
Merryville with First Na- Eff. Aug. 18 } 
tional Bank, De Ridder Green 
Hammond *Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Hammond State Bank & Succeeds 200,000 50,000 E. Richardson H. M. Herbert 
Co. 84-83 Trust Co. Dec. 20 Green 
Independence *Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Independence Bank & Trust Succeeds 
Co. (Branch of Hammond) Co Dec. 22 
84-352 } Hench 
Kent wood *Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Kentwood Bank Succeeds 
Co. (Branch of Hammond) Dec. 22 
84-193 Wayn 
Plauchville *Avoyelles Trust & Savings Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized M. E. Chenevert 
Bank (Branch of Bunkie) Closed 11,3 31) and reopened North D 
as Branch Steele 
July 12 
Ponchatoula *Tangipahoa Bank & Trust Merchants & Farmers Bank Succeeds Ohio 
Co. (Branch of Hammond) & Trust Co Dec. 22 Barbe 
84-228 
Massachusetts 
Boston Union Trust Co. 5-183 Kidder Peabody Trust Co. Title Eff. Oct. 24 500,000 229,020 Wm. H. Hill Wm. N. Oedel, Tr. 
Revere Chelsea Savings Bank es”) ee Pee Rr rear. W. 8. Cuthbertson, 
(Branch of Chelsea) 53-631 + vere, with Chelsea Savings Eff. Nov. 10 Asst. Treas. 
Bank, Chelsea, and oper- 
ated as their Revere Branch 
Michigan 
Bellevue Peoples State Bank 74-469 Bellevue State Bank Reorganization Wecssetccuin E. E. Hamilton H. Knickerbocker Lorair 
(Closed 5/9/32) Eff. Sept. 3 
Detroit First National Bank First Wayne National Bank = “ 25,000,000 27,659,320 Donald N. Sweeny G. S. Hoppin, Jr 
9-1 Eff. Oct. 8 
Detroit *Guardian National Bank Guardian Bank of Grosse Taken over 
of Commerce 9-30 Pointe, Grosse Pointe Pk., Dec. 31 
Mich. (Fox Sta. Det. P.O.) | 
Minnesota 
Belleplaine State Bank of Belle Plaine Farmers State Bank, Assets and 30,000 15,490 J. S. Effertz W. J. Gatz 
75-316 Blakeley deposit taken Miller 
over Aug. 29 
0 
Crookston First National Bank 75-78 First State Bank, Beltrami TakenoverNov.7 ........... ....ccceeec cece eceeeeeeeeees (KAwecwka wen Boe 
Crosby *First National Bank 75-702 First State Bank, Cuyuna, Taken over . 
Minn Dec. 20 Coma 
Lowry Lowry State Bank 75-833 Farmers & Merchants State Takenover Nov.9 25,000 7,8501. M. Engebretson H. F. Engebretson 
Bank H 
tedwood Falls *Citizens State Bank Farmers & Merchants State Consolidation 25,000 5,000 _ 
75-1584 Bank, Delhi, Minn., with Eff. Dec. 24 Surplus Tulsa 
Citizens, State Bank, Red- 
wood Falls, Minn. Oregon 
So. St. Paul Drovers-Exchange State Drovers State Bank and Merger 100,000 24,720 Otto Bremer H. G. Swanson Ontar 
Bank 75-1041 Exchange State Bank Eff. Nov. 21 
Staples Peoples State Bank 75-1488 First State Bank, Aldrich, Consolidation 25,000 5,000 R. N. Gardner J. F. Griep Portls 
with Peoples State Bank, Eff. Oct. 15 
ae : Staples : Portls 
St. Paul Twin Cities National Bank ee Transfer State Absorbed Nov.5 ........... pekahawak! lovsKaaye waubacebeels sO eawwaes sean 
22-57 3an 
Taylors Falls Stannard State Bank 75-954 Shafer State Bank, Shafer Consolidation 10,000 11,840 Luke Stannard F. W. Hobart 
with Stannard State Bank, Oct. 14 } 
Taylors Falls 
Missouri 
Bolivar Polk County Bank 80-342 _‘ First National Bank i over j Retaae omieean wane ise place as ; fetacers Vale 
Nov. 25 
Bunceton Bunceton State Bank Tipton State Bank, Tipton Moved and DSU ickicdcncs T. D. Briscoe W. B. Layne Pennsy! 
80-448 changed title D sy 
Rep. Nov. 28 — 
Montana , ‘ ” 7 Down 
Harlem Turner State Bank 93-434 Turner State Bank, Turn Moved Oct. 31 25,000 6,000 H. P. Thronson B. E. Johnson 
Nebraska 
Benkelman State Bank 76-1059 Max State Bank, Max Moved and 25,000 2,910 F. G. Stilgebauer D. E. Gallatin Erie 
changed title 
Nov. 2 " : Johns 
Tekama First National Bank 76-186 Farmers State Bank Sold Oct. 13 100,000 20,650 R. I. Stout H. J. Wragge 
New Jersey 5 Mont, 
Hoboken Hudson Trust Co. of Union Hoboken Trust Co. Serr Penner rr rere ren Te rer rs errr er er oe 
City, Fourteenth St. Office operated as i Sham 
55-113 Fourteenth St. 
Office 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & TOWN 


New Jersey 
Maplew ood 


Rr. P.O. of S. Orange) 


Phillipsburg 


Plainfield 


Wildwood 
Woodstown 
New Mexico 
\lamogordo 
New York 
Glenns Falls 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York 
Brooklyn) 


North Carolina 
Forest City 


Greensboro 


Greensboro 


Henderson 


Waynesville 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


Maplewood Bank & Trust 
Co. 55-501 


*Phillipsburg National Bank 
Trust Co. 55-219 
First National Bank 55-191 


*Marine National Bank 
55-453 


First National Bank 55-456 


‘ 
*Otero County State Bank 
95-105 


Glenns Falls National Bank 
& Trust Co. 50-255 

Bank of the Manhattan Co 
1-2 


East River Savings Bank 
1-177 


*Harlem Savings Bank 
1-190 

*Lincoln Savings Bank 
1-362 


*Union Trust Co 
(Branch of Shelby) 


Morris Plan Bank 66-802 


*North Carolina 
Trust Co 


Bank «& 


First National Bank in Hen- 
derson 66-142 


First National Bank 66-210 


Former NaME How CHANGED 


Prospect Trust Co., with Merger 
Maplewood Bank & Trust Eff. Sept. 27 
Co. and operated as 
Prospect office 
Alpha National Bank, Purchased 
Alpha, N. J. Nov. 22 
Fourth National Bank (new Consolidation 


—never opened) consoli- Eff. Oct. 18 
dated with First National 
Bank 

Fidelity Trust Co. with Ma- Merger 


rine National Bank Eff. Dec. 5 
Salem County Trust Co. with Merger 
First National Bank Eff. Nov. 23 


Moved Dec. 31 
and changed 
title 


First State Bank, Tularosa, 
‘. Mex. 


National Bank of Glenns Falls Title 
* _ Eff. Oct. 1 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Consolidation 
Co. and International Eff. Nov. 26 
Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
Italian Savings Bk., Maiden Merger 


Lane Savings Bank with Eff. Oct. 29 
East River Savings Bank 

Commonwealth Savings Bk. Merger 
with Harlem Savings Bk. Eff. Dec. 31 


Fort Hamilton Savings Bank Merger 
with Lincoln Savings Bank Eff. Dec. 31 


Union Trust Co., Caroleen, Consolidation 
‘. C., with Forest City Eff. Dec. 10 


Branch 

North Carolina Industrial Sold Nov. 8 
Bank 

Eastern Bank & Trust Co., Absorbed 
New Bern with branch at Dec. 20 


Bayboro 
First National Bank (closed Reorganized 
1-2-32) under new 
title Oct. 4 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 


(Closed 9/17/32) Sept. 18 
North Dakota p 
Steele *Bank of Steele 77-216 First National Bank Conversion 
Dec. 28 
Ohio 
Barberton First Central Trust Co First-City Savings Bank, Merger Eff. 
56-289 (Branch of Akron) Barberton, with First-Cen- Oct. 31 and 
tral Trust Co., Akron) business of for- 
Tr. mer First City 
n, Sav. Bk., Bar- 
berton, was 
transferred to 
Barberton 
Branch Nov. 2 
r Lorain Cleveland Trust Co Peoples Savings Bank Assets acquired 
| (Br. of Cleveland, Ohio) and deposits 
I 56-112 assumed by 
| Cleveland Tr. 
| Co., Cleveland 
and business 
| transferred to 
Lorain Branch, 
Eff. Sept. 21. 
Millersburg *The Adams Bank (State J. & G. Adams Bank Incorporated 
56-611 Private) 1933 
Oklahoma 
Boise City First State Bank 86-1023 Citizens Home Bank hr 
Nov. 14 
Comanche Security State Bank First National Bank with Consolidation 
tes 86-1165 Security State Bank off. Nov. 15 
Healdton Bank of Healdton 86-1057 Wirt State Bank, Wirt, with Merger 
Bank of Healdton Eff. Nov. 21 
Tulsa Central State Bank 86-1239 First State Bank, Dawson, Merger 
with Central State Bank Eff. Nov. 26 
Oregon 
Ontario Ontario National Bank Vale National Bank, Vale Taken over 
96-105 (Reopened Oct. 31) Oct. 31 
Portland Live Stock State Bank 24-86 a — Bank, North Moved Oct. 24 
-ortland 
Portland Portland Trust & Savings Commonwealth Trust & Title Trust business 
Bank 24-16 Co. purchased 
Aug. 25 and 
| company now 
operated as 
“Common- 
: wealth Inc.” 
Vale Bank of Malheur First Bank of Juntura, Moved and 
Juntur changed title 
Pennsylvania 
Donora Union National Bank First National Bank and Merger Eff.Oct.28 
60-528 Union Trust Co. 
Downington Downingtown National Bk. Grange National Bank of Consolidation 
60-807 Chester Co. with Down- Eff. Nov. 5 
4 ingtown National Bank 
Erie American State Bank Bank of Italy with American Merger Eff. Oct.8 
60-1654 State Bank 
Johnstown Johnstown Trust Co. United States Trust Co. with Consolidation 
60-105 Johnstown Trust Co. Eff. Sept. 26. 
' Montoursville *First National Bank Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Merger 
f 60-1259 with First National Bank Eff. Dec. 17 
Shamokin *National-Dime Bank of Dime Trust & Safe Deposit Consolidation 
Shamokin 60-261 Co. and National Bank of Eff. Dee. 13 
Shamokin 
33 RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 1933 


SuRPLUS «& 


CaPITaL Pacers PRESIDENT 
$ 220,000 $ 239,490E. F. Feickert 
105,000 284,290 Jesse Lippincott 
25,000 15,000 R. D. Champion 
Surplus 
100,000 686,460 D. H. Cowles 


20,000,000 36,816,470 F. A. Goodhue 


19,343,680 D. R. James 


15,410,960 A. B. Westervelt 
Surplus 
13,920,140 Chas. Froeb 


ree W. S. Parker 
Capital & Surplus 
50,000 102,720 J. R. Boyd 
15,000 3,190 Alex Stern 
50,000 70,000 H. W. Cary 
15,000 22,220 J. C. Johnson 
25,000 1,500 A. N. Harley 
60,000 Pensa ntcuecadantes 
300,000 142,030 Dean Vincent 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 
20,000 ...........A. F. Masterson 
200,000 100,120 B. G. Binns 
140,000 398,820 T. W. Downing 
50,000 Louis Phillips 
325,000 344,430 Edward Brennan 


CasHIER 


J. R. Harden 


I. L. Lippincott 

R. T. Spence 

Wes. Cowles 

M. W. Williams 

Lester Van Brunt, 
Sec. 


Wm. R. Hawkins, 
Tr. 
Geo. H. Doscher 


F. B. Robards 
J. H. Way 
H. W. George 


D. A. Cary 


Lester Montgomery 
Carl Rice 


A. L. Fraley, Sec. 


D. A. Masterson 


H. O. Colgan 
E. P. Fisher 
Jennie Phillips 


Mazzeo 


Frank A. Gable 
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STaTeE & Town 


Pennsylvania 
Tyrone 


Washington 


Tennessee 
Alexandria and 
Smithville 


Chattanooga 


Dowelltown 


Johnson City 
Livingston 
Maryville 


Texas 
Albany 


Bonham 

E] Campo 
Fayetteville 
Gonzales 


Junction 


McGregor 
Navasota 
Needville 
Plano 
Post 
Rochester 


Sabinal 


Sulphur Springs 


Waxahachie 


Virginia 
Clintwood 


Haysi 


Martinsville 


Washington 


Monroe 
West Virginia 
Charles Town 


Weston 


Wisconsin 
Clintonville 


Crandon 


East Troy 


Edgar 
Gillett 


Junction City 


Madison 


Madison 


Manitowoc 


Milan 


Milwaukee 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


First Blair County National Blair County National Bank Merger Eff.Oct.8 $ 


Bank 60-605 
Washington Union Trust 
Co. 60-297 


Alexandria Bank & Trust 
Co., Alexandria, and First 
National Bank, Smithville 

*Chattanooga National Bk. 
87-30 


First Trust Co. (Branch of 
Alexandria Bank & Trust 
Co., Alexandria) 67-588 

The Hamilton National Bk. 
of Johnson City 87-74 

Union Bank & Trust Co. 
37-566 

Bank of Maryville 87-156 


First National Bank 88-619 


*First National Bank 
88-210 
First National Bank 88-479 


Farmers National Bank 
88-1741 
Gonzales State Bank 88-295 


State Bank of Junction 
88-1121 


*First National Bank 88-448 


First National Bank 88-275 
First State Bank 88-1801 


First National Bank 88-629 

*First National Bank 
88-1236 

Home State Bank 88-1273 

*Sabinal State Bank 88-517 


*Sulphur Springs State Bank 
88-197 

*Waxahachie Bank & Trust 
Co. 88-165 


Cumberland Bank & Trust 
Co. 68-715 


Cumberland Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Clintwood, 
Va.) 68-624 

*Piedmont Trust Bank 
68-641 


First National Bank 
98-120 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
69-365 


Weston National Bank 
(new) 69-144 


First National Bank 79-309 


Crandon National Bank 
79-1064 

State Bank of East Troy 
79-511 


Bank of Edgar 79-513 
*Gillett State Bank 79-1045 


*Junction State Bank 
79-574 


*Commercial State Bank 
79-52 


First National Bank 79-46 


Manitowoc Savings Bank 
79-112 


Bank of Athens (Milan Re- 
ceiving & Disbursing Sta- 
tion of Athens) 

First Wisconsin 
Bank 12-2 


National 


ForRMER NAME How CHANGED 


Trust Co. and First 


National Bank 


Union Trust Co. Reorganized _ 
(closed 10/5/31) under new title 
Oct. 18 
First Trust Co., Smithville Taken over by ........... 
both banks 
Oct. 18 


First National Bank New bank 
acquired busi- 
ness of old 
bank Dec. 31 

First Trust Co. (Branch of Succeeds Oct. 18 
Smithville) 


Unaka & City National Bk. Succeeds 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Merger Eff.Oct.26 
and Farmers Bank x 

Bank of Blount County with Merger 
Bank of Maryville Rep. Sept. 19 


Albany National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank Eff. Nov. 26 
Ravenna State Bank, Taken over 
Ravenna, Tex. Dec. 24 
Peoples State Bank, Louise Taken over 
Oct. 25 
Fayetteville State Bank Taken over 
Gonzales State Bank & Trust berm — 
ict. J 
Assets purchased 
by new bank 
Oct. 31 
Taken over 
Dec. 24 
Vol. Liq .Dep. 
liabilities 
assumed 
Damon City State Bank, Consolidation 
Damon, with First State Eff. Aug. 26 
Bank, Needville 
Liberty State Bank, Murphy Purchased N ov.3 
Citizens National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank Eff. Nov. 19 
First State Bank Title Rep. Dec. 3 


0. 
Junction State Bank 
(closed 10/31/32) 


First State Bank 


Citizens National Bank 


Sabinal National Bank Absorbed 
Nov 8 Vol. liq. 
Dec. 10 
First State Bank, Cumby, Taken over 
Tex. Dec. 24 
Republic Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 


under new title 
Dec. 20 


Cumberland Bank of Clint~ Merger 
wood, Clintwood (New) Eff. Sept. 16 
and Bank of Haysi, Haysi, 
a. 
Bank of Haysi Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 16 


Bank of Axton, Axton, Va. Sold Dec. 31 


Monroe National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank Eff. Aug. 3 


Farmers & Merchants De- Merger 
posit Co., and Jefferson Eff. Sept. 26 
Bank & Trust Co. 
National Exchange Bank 
(closed 10-3-31) 


Assets taken over 
by new bank 
which opened 
Sept. 15 

Citizens State Bank, Bear Consolidation 
Creek, with First National Eff. Nov. 29 
Bank, Clintonville 

Forest County State Bank Taken over Rep. 
Oct. 28 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 
_— State Bank of East Eff. Nov. 21 

roy 

Fenwood State Bank, Absorbed Nov. 12 
Fenwood 

Bank of Gillett and Citizens Merger 
State Bank Eff. Dec. 26 

Milladore State Bank, Milla- Consolidation 
dore with Junction State Eff. Dec. 1 
Bank 

Commercial National Bank (Title Eff. Jan. 9 


University Avenue National Absorbed Sept.30 


Bank and operated as 
West Branch 
American Exchange Bank Consolidation 
— Manitowoc Savings Eff. Oct. 15 
Ban 


Milan State Bank 
(closed 10/22/32) 


Closed and assets 
and liabilities 
taken over 

Absorbed Oct. 18 
and operated as 
Bay View office 


Bay View National Bank 


R 


AND MCNALLY 


SuRPLUS & 


Capitan Prorits 


250,00 $ 


PRESIDENT 


161,390 F. K. Lukenbach 


J. M. Spriggs 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CasHIER 


A. B. Vogt 


Geo. T. Sloan, 
Sec.-Treas. 


100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
25,000 
35,000 
50,000 


W. E. Tomlinson 


47,630 E. D. White 
92,100 J. A. Cox 


35,630 J. F. Sedwick 

25,960 A. B. Searborough 

88,600 J. W. Kubela 
830.C. G. Vetter 


T. J. Knight 


211,230 Ewing Norwood, 


Active V. P. 


T. W. Roland 
T. B. Copeland 
Jno. Badgett 


J. A. Clarke 
Dick Saunders 


50,000 
50,000 


20,200 R. A. Davis 


G. W. Connell 


D. S. Coleman 
I. L. Duckworth 


40,000 
60,000 


50,000 


50,000 


150,000 


25,000 


100,000 


100,000 
Surplus 


25,000 
30,000 


40,000 
35,000 


20,000 


34,120Geo. A. Kennedy 


57,800 J. C. Lindley 


6,960 W. D. Anderson 


C. G. Jackson 


39,860 J. E. Howard 


13,090 Frank Wagner 


74,240 R. L. Withers 


50,000 C. L. Peters 


A. C. Luthey 


21,690 E. B. Rohleder 


36,330 J. M. Ankerson 


1,590C. A. Barwig 


G.S8. Prim 


J. S. Rutherford 


R. S. Sutherland 


I. M. Groves, Jr., 
R. W. Jellison 


8. L. Phillips 


P. M. Smith 
H. E. Henry 


C. H. Ebenreiter 


S. J. Sebora 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


_— ° : = 
StaTeE & Town I pei ae ForMER NAME How CHancep  CapiIraL " Saeene 4 PRESIDENT Casutt R 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Fisst Wiscomin National |National Bank of CommmoresiComeeteted (ince cc ccc ctcccccteslecseduccccccssscclecdacocsecesucane 
Bank 12-2 with First Wisconsin Na- Sept. 22 and 
tional Bank operated as 
Commerce 
office 9 
Milwaukee First-Wisconsin National Northwestern National Bank Taken over ss... . 6 ee cece eee ele eee eeee 
Bank, Northwestern Nov. 21 and 
Branch operated as 
Northwestern 
Branch 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National hati Wisonenalis Petal Ti Re a Oe oak in kos kl nakeccccnceleecséccdacsvdeccubetccadsdanweuneane 
Bank 12-2 and operated as 
Sixth Wiscon- 
sin Office 
Osceola Bank of Osceola 79-637 Osceola State Bank with Consolidation $ 60,000 $ 28,720 Fred Gruenwald B. J. Zimmerman 


Bank of Osceola 


Eff. Nov. 14 


Randolph Dairyman’s State Bank Randolph State Bank with Closed and part 50,000 15,000 R. E. Goodhouse C. G. Blochurtz 
79-1055 Dairyman’s State Bank of assets and 
liabilities 
consolidated 
Reedsburg The Reedsburg Bank Citizens State Bank and * Merger 200,000 112,540 R. P. Perry J. H. Hickey 
79-262 Reedsburg Bank Eff. Sept. 24 
Vesper Vesper-Arpin State Bank Vesper State Bank, Vesper Consolidation 25,000) .........../|G. H. Horn C. E. Honkomp 
79-704 and Dairymans State Bk., Eff. Nov. 1 
Arpin 
Waterlox Parmers & Merchants State |Waterioo State Bamk with)Moerger 8 jn cccccccccslcccccscccccfeccceccnccccccccsleneteteewsceseces 


Bank 79-709 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 
Andalusia-—Andalusia 
61-130—Oct. 3. 
Fairfield—Fairfield Trust & 
Bank. 61-521—Oct. 12. 
Frisco City—Peoples Bank. 
12. Reopened Dee, 30. 
Lincoln—First National 
Suspended Noy. 30. 
Louisville—*Dank of 
Dec. 15. 
Monroeville Monroe 
325—Nov. 12. 
Red Level—Peoples Bank. 61-439- 
Reform—State Bank of Reform. 6 
—Nov. 30. 
Tuskegee—*Bank of 
Dec. 31. 


National Bank. 


Savings 


61-452—Nov. 


Bank. 61-318— 


Louisville. 61-319 


County Bank. 61- 
Oct. 6 
-349 


Tuskegee, 61-125— 


ARIZONA 

Lowell (Bisbee P. O.)- 
$1-68—Vol. liq. Dec. 1. 

Tucson—United Bank & 
142—Nov. 16. 
Wickenburg—*Traders' Bank. 
Dec. 31. Paying all depositors in 


*Bank of Lowell. 


Trust Co. 91- 
91-143— 
full. 


ARKANSAS 


Horatio—Bank of Horatio. 81-364—In 





hands of jank Commissioner for 
liquidation Nov. 25. 

McNeil—*Bank of MeNeil. 81-396—Dec. 
31. 

St. Francis—*Bank of St. Francis. 81- 
439—Dec. 31. 

Washington—* Washington State Bank. 
81-454—Dec. 14 

CALIFORNIA 

Alturas—Modoe County Bank. 90-812- 
Dec, 3. 

Cedarville—Modoe County Bank. Sur- 
prise Valley Branch (H. O. Alturas)— 
90-563—Dec. 3. 

Fort Bidwell—Modoe County Rank 


(Branch of Alturas) 90-595—Dec. 3. 

Grimes—The Colusa County sank 
(Branch of Colusa) 99-810—Vol. closed 
Oct, 1. 

Hermosa Beach—*First 
mosa Beach. 
Branch. 90-1050—Dee. 27. 

Hermosa Beach—*First National 
$0-1002—Suspended Dec. 24. 

Marysville—Decker-Jewett Bank. 90-231 
—in possession of State Banking Dept. 
Nov. 28. 

Princeton—Colusa County Bank (Branch 
of Colusa) 90-737—Vol. closed by Head 
Office Nov. 1. and business transferred 
to Head Office. 

Redondo Beach—*American Commercial 
& Savings Bank. 90-1036—Dee. 29. 

Weaverville—Trinity County Bank. 90- 
685—Oct. 29. 

Woodlake—First National Bank. 90-777 

—Suspended Nov. 26. 


Bank of Her- 
90-780 and Camino Real 


Bank. 


Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 
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Eff. Sept. 19 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF 


ORGANIZATION 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


tI ndicates Press Report 


7 State banks; 2 State bank branches; 3 National banks 


State & Town Name or Bank 


Illinois 
Stockton *First National Bank 
(Application made to 
organize) 

Security Bank & Trust Co 

Union Bank of Hammond 


Indiana 
Hammond 
Hammond 

Iowa 
Elgin tCitizens State Bank 

La Porte City |ftWaterloo Savings Bank 

| (La Porte-office of 

| Waterloo) 


Northwood tFarmers State Bank 
| (Northwood-office of 
| Grafton) 
Kentucky | 
Wheelwright tCitizens Bank 
Massachusetts 
Boston tPilgrim Trust Co. 
Minnesota 


Walnut Grove | fCitizens State Bank 


Washington | 
Sumner The First National Bank 
of Sumner 
West Virginia 
Morgantown The First National Bank of 
Morgantown 
Wisconsin 
Westby *Vernon County Bank 


(Application approved to 
organize Dec. 21) 


COLORADO 
Castle Rock—Castle 
82-379—Nov. 1. 


Rock State Bank. 





Fads—Eads State Bank. 82-438—Nov. 28. 

Fort Morgan—*Peoples State Bank. 82- 
452—Dec. 14. 

Georgetown—Bank of Georgetown. 82- 


138—Nov. 9. 
Glenwood Springs—*Citizens 
Bank. 82-109—Suspended Dec. 2 
Hayden—*Yampa Valley Bank, 8 
Nov. 30. In liquidation. 
Hillrose—*First State Bank. 82-255—Vol. 
liq. Dee. 31. 
Peetz—First National Bank. 82-342—Sus- 
pended Sept. 19. 
Seibert—*Seibert 
Dec. 19. In 


National 
a 
2-198— 





State Bank. 
liquidation. 


82-296— 


CONNECTICUT 
Moosup—Moosup 
voluntary 


Trust Co. 
liquidation, 


51-279—In 


FLORIDA 


Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Bank. 63-120— 
Sept. 9. 





ARY 1933 


CaPITAL 


SuRPLUs ~ 
ewe 4 CORRESPONDENT 


Profits 
$25,000)....... Paul Jones 
eee Ernest Schore, President 


B. J. Baumgartner, Cashier 
... Glenn C. Teeter, in charge 


.. W. R. Johnson, in charge 


25,000 B. R. Price, 
Expected to be president 
300,000' $150,000 Allan H. Sturges, President 
J. Henry Miley, Vice President 
Si acetdaens J. R. Fortier 
Wek decceece Glenn Hunter, 224 Monongahela 


Building 


McIntosh—*First State Bank. 63-182 


Dec, 12. 
Monticello—Bank of Monticello. 
Sept. 21. 


63-305— 


Plant City—*Citizens Bank. 63-371—Rep. 
Dec. 1932. 
Sarasota—Bank of Sarasota. 63-194— 


Aug. 29. 


Tallahassee—Exchange Bank. 63-70— 
Suspended Nov. 23. 

GEORGIA 

Adrian—Bank of Adrian. 64-811—Sus- 


pended Oct. 15. 











Alpharetta—*Milton County Bank. 64- 
508—Suspended Nov. 13. 

Cairo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 64- 
334—Suspended Nov. 1. In hands of 
Dept. for liquidation or reinstatement. 

Calvary—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Branch of Cairo) 64-788. Suspended 


Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for liquida- 

tion or reinstatement. 
Canon—*Farmers Bank. 64-947—Dec. 22. 
Cuthbert—*Georgia Bank & Trust Co. 

64-209—Suspended Dec, 31. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 


Dawson—Dawson-City 





Gaines—*First National 
353—Suspended 5 
Homerville—Clinch 
Suspended Oct. 
iti Contractors 
64-339—Vol. : 
i & Savings 
(Not operating) 
Reynolds—First i 
—Suspended 
Roswell—Citizens 64-380—Sus- 
reinstatement. 
Statesboro. 


liquidation or 
Statesboro— Bank 
-Suspended 
Willacoochee—Me: ore chants 
64-413—-Suspended 
hands of Dept. for liquidation or rein- 
statement. 
Winder—* Winder National Bank. 
—Suspended 


soise—First National Bank of 
Reopened Oct. ¢ 
Buhl—Buhl State 

Reopened Oct. 3 
Caldwell—Caldwell 
teopened Oct 
Cottonwood—Cottonwood State Bank. 92- 





EFagle—Bank 
Emmett—Bank 
d Reopened Oct. 
Genesee—Genesee 


92-160—Sept. 


Exchange 





Kimberly—Bank of 


Meridian—Meridian 
Reopened Oct. 





Reopened Oct. 
Parma—Parma i 


Plummer—*State 


Rupert—Rupert 

i Reopened Oct. 
W eiser— W eiser 
Reopened. 


ILLINOIS 

Alexander—Ale xander 
1128—Nov. 

Arenzville—Farmers & Merchants State 

70-1053—Dec. 

Astoria—Astoria 





opened Sept 1, 

Biuford—*Bluford State I 
6. 

‘arriers Mills—Citizens Savings 


70-708—Vol. 
ene be 


liquidation 
completed by Dec. 
Chapin State 
9g 





( ate cee -Chicago 
2-74—-In hands of Receiver Oct. 


Chicago—*Norwood Park Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 2-369—Dec. 


Chic ago—Park way 


( ‘hicago—*South 








Edgewood—State 

70-1082—Oct. 13. 
Elkhart—Elkhart § 

—Liquidating 
Bank, Williamsville, 
Forreston—Commercial 

1782—Oct. 31. 
Franklin Park—*State Bank of Franklin 
70-1309—Dec. 27 
Fulton—Fulton 


Edgewood. 


Williamsville 


Gibson City—*Gibson 
70-641—Dec. 
Goreville—Citizens State 






—*First National Bank. 
‘Suspended Jan. 9 











Suspended Dec. . 
Highland Park—North 
70-1686—Dec. 6. 
Irvington—Farmers 
1738—Nov. 
Jacksonville—Ayers National Bank. 





State Bank of Lexington. 7 












Lombard—South 
ings Bank. 
Marengo—First 
Suspended 
Mazon—-First 
Suspended Oc t. 


2099---Dec Trust & Sav- 

















Mechanicsburg—*Farmers State Bank. 
70-1451—Jan. 3. 

Mount Vernon—*Third National Bank. 
70-2 73—Jan. 3. 

Murdock—Murdock State Bank. 70-1478 
—-Nov. 30. 





*Oakdale State Bank. 70-1499 

= dec. 27. 

Odell—State Bank of Odell. 70-858— 
Oct. 31. 

Ogiesby—Oglesby State Bank. 70-1505 
Nov. 17. 

Olive Branch—Olive Branch State Bank. 
70-1760—Oct. 10. 

Oneida—*Anderson State Bank. 70-1026 
—Deec. 19. 

Orangeville—State Bank of Orangeville. 
70-1090—Oct. 19. 

Palestine—First National Bank. 70-749 
—Oct. 20. 

Pearl City—P earl City State Bank. 70- 
1523—Dec. 5, 

Quincy—*State Savings Loan & Trust 
Co. 70-50—Dee. 31. 

tankin—Rankin, Witham State Bank. 
70-1539—Nov. 12. 

River Grove—*State Bank of liver 
Grove. 70-2111—Dec. 27. 
Se State Bank. 70-1550 
—Deec. 24. 

Rockton—*Rockton State Bank. 70-1989 
—Dec. 30. 

Rose Hill—State Bank of Rose Hill. 70- 
1725—Oct. 29. 

Springfield—*Ridgely-Farmers State 
Bank. 70-28—Dec. 30. 

a ee State Bank. 70-834— 
ct. 22. 

Stronghurst—State Bank of Strong- 
hurst. 70-956—Dec. 1. 
Tallula—Tallula State Bank. 70-963— 
Sept. 

Villa Park—State Bank of Villa Park. 
70-2087—Oct. 15. 

Waltonville—*Waltonville State Bank. 
70-1114—Jan. 3. 

West Union—First State Bank. 70-1662 
—Sept. 30. 

Wheeler—State Bank of Commerce. 70- 
1664—Nov. 28. 

W ood bine—W ‘oodbine State Bank. 70- 
2049—Deec. 7. 











INDIANA 

Carlos—*Farmers Banking Co. 71-1084 
—Jan. 9. 

Clayton—*Clayton Bank & Trust Co. 71- 
711—Jan. 6. 

Hymera—Hymera State Bank. 71-788— 
Sept. 6. 

Indianapolis—United Labor & Trust Co. 
20-91—-Vol. liquidation. To suspend 
Dec. 1. 

Lewisville—First National Bank. 71-808 
—Oct. 6. 

Ligonier—*Farmers & Merchants Trust 
Co. 71-459—Dec. 28. 

Mishawaka—Mishawaka-St. Joseph Loan 
& Trust Co. 71-162—Vol. Liq. Sept. 16. 

Orleans—Citizens State Bank. 71-543— 
Sept. 6. 

Pittsboro—*Pittsboro State Bank. 71- 
887—Dec. 30. 

Roanoke—First & Farmers State Bank. 
71-895—Sept. 8. 

Summitville—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
1159—Sept. 13. 

Topeka—*State Bank of Topeka. 71-926 
—Jan. 10 

Vincennes—First National Bank. 71-153 
—Suspended Oct. 1 

Warsaw—*Indiana State Bank & Trust 
Co. 71-372—Jan. 3. 











IOWA 

Atlantic—*Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1692—Dee. 12. 

Battle Creek—Maple Valley Savings 
Bank. 72-945—Oct. 6. 

Belle Plaine—Corn Belt Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-292—Sept. 12. 

Bettendorf—*Bettendorf Savings Bank. 
72-1202—Dee. 27. 

Bradgate—Rutland Savings Bank 
(Branch) 72-2127—Sept. 2: 

Buckey State Bank of Buckeye. 72- 
1223—Nov. 12 

Chapin—*C hapin Savings Bank. 72-124 
—dJan. 3. 

Conroy—Conroy Savings Bank. 72-1260 
—Nov. 30. 





Davenport—*American Trust Co. 72-10 
Dec. 27 

Davenport—*Home Savings Bank. 72-12 
—Dec. 27. 


Davenport—*Northwest Davenport Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-13—Dec. 27. 

Davenport—*Union ~~ Bank & 
Trust Co. 72-3—D 27. 

Defiance—* Defiance ‘Savings Bank. 72- 
1279—Jan. 4. 

Eagle Grove—*First Liberty Savings 
Bank. 72-1971—Dec. 15. 

Ely—*Ely Trust & Savings Bank. 
1316—Jan, 3. 

Farley—*State Bank of Farley. 72-819 
—Jan. 3. 











Fertile—Farmers Savings Bank. 
95 

Galva—*Galva 

Gle nw ood—*Mills County 


—Suspended De C 
Guernse y—Guernsey 


National Bank 
Hartley—Security Savings Bank. 
Hastings—*Botna Valley State 
Havelock—*Farmers 
Falls—* First 


318—-Suspended Dec, 2 


pag OT te ony Trust & Savings 


lowa Falls—*Sec urity Savings Bank. 





—*Savings Bank of Janesville 





Lansing—Peoples 


Laurens— aS a 


Lester—C Rist Savings Bank. 
Letts—*Letts State 
Lew is—C itizens 
Luze rne—*Luserne 


Macedonia—* Macedonia 





Madrid—Madrid 





Farmers State 
Mediapolis—*Mediapolis State 
Valley—*State 
Monteith—*Monteith 


1800—Jan, 
Newhi ull—New hall 


Ne ow “Pp rov idenc e-——) rovidence 
-1497—Oct. 
re” «AE National Bank. 


Orient—First 


Rhodes—* Farmers 
1553—Jan. : 
meses oo Rutland Savings Bank. 
Rock—Shell 
i 72-779—July 
Savings Bank. 





Sper rry y*Spe rry 


‘Hin—*First 
1933—Jan, 6 
Story City—First National Bank. 


Tittin—Tiffin 


Vv an Horne—Farmers Savings 
1015—Nov. 
Volga—*Central 
Elkader)—Discontinued 





166—Suspended a 
West Point—West Point State 
,1834—Nov. 


Andale—* Andale 
Beaumont—Beaumont 

1100—Oct. 3 
Bonner Springs—Commercial State 
Cimarron—Citizens State 


Ellinwood—Citizens State 


Greensburg—First 
Greensburg. 
Grenola—*Grenola 


83-348—Oct. 


O.)—Hedville 
83-1210—Sept. 2 
Hunnewell—Farmers State 
Kirwin— Farmers State 
Larned—Arkansas 

83-1258—Sept. 
Linn—*Exchange 
Lyons—*Lyons Exchange 
McDonald—* Peoples State 
a Se State 


Direc tors Nov. 


Ogden—State ae of Ogden. 
), 
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Palmer—*Bank of Palmer. 83-981—Dec. Jackson—Brown National Bank. 75-215 
31. —Suspended Oct. 1. 
ss Penalosa—Penalosa State Bank. 83-987 Kenyon—State Bank of Kenyon. 75-308 
—Sept. 20. Oct. 15. 
Piedmont—*Piedmont State Bank. §83- Lake Benton—National Citizens sank. 
991—Dec., 30. 75-393—Oct. 27. 
Preston—*State Bank of Preston. 83- Little Falls—Commercial State Bank. 
1000—Jan. 9. 75-111—Closed by order of Directors 
1 Scandia—Bank of Scandia. 83-527—Oct Nov. 7. 
18. Mantorville—First State Bank. 75-840— 
Sparks—Sparks State Bank. 83-1044— Oct. 10 
Dec. 2. Motley—First National Bank. 75-859— 
Stafford—First State Bank. 83-265— Suspended Dec. 
Nov. 22. New Auburn—State Bank of New Au- 
. St. Francis—First National Bank. 83- burn, 75-868—Sept. 9. 
586—Suspended Oct. 29. Ortonville—*First National Bank. 75-236 
- Sylvia—State Bank of Sylvia. 83-500— —Deec. 28. ™ 
Closed by order of Board of Directors Perley—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
» Nov. 7. Rank. 75-1182—Oct. 5 
: Trousdale—Trousdale State Bank. 83- i i Bank. 75-182—Oct. 
e 1203—Dec. 1. 31, 
Vassar—American State Bank. 83-1105 Plato—*State Bank of Plato. 75-901— 
53 —Dec. 6. Vol. liq. Dee. 31. 
Vermillion—*State Bank of Vermillion. Red Lake Falls—First State Bank. 175- 
7g 83-1066—Jan. 8. 238—Oct. 27. 
‘ Wilmore—Wilmore State Bank. 83-1090 Renville—Renville State Bank. 75-320— 
» —Oct. 21. Reopened Nov. 3. Nov. 2. 
Sabin—Sabin State Bank. 75-926—Nov. 
KENTUCKY - 


Barlow—Bank of Barlow. 73-428—In st. Michael—State Bank of St. Michael. 
hands of Banking Commissioner for 7 ; : 





: Ye > > Re . 9° 

liquidation Oct. 27. 7 East Side State Bank. 22-81— 

= Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow : Daent, 0 . naaite. Che — ae 

Junction. 78-501—Oct. 31. war te: iat at Park State Bank. 22- 

- ; Sunburg—Farmers State Bank 75-95 

af LOUISIANA bi Sent. ry ners tate Bank. »-950 

‘ Addis—*Port Allen Bank & Trust Co. Utica—*First State Bank. 75.962—Jan. 4. 

= (Branch of Port Allen) 84-360—Nov. 1. Vergas—Farmers State Bank. 75-964— 
Albany—*Livingston Bank. (Branch of Sept. 13. 

88 Denham Springs) 84-385—Dee. 19. Wabasso—Citizens State Bank. 75-971— 
Ponchatoula—* Ponchatoula Bank & Oct. 3. 

9. Trust Co. 84-383—Dec. 22. Wadena—Merchants National Bank. 75- 

_224—-Suspended Dec. 5. 

1k MICHIGAN Ww endell—First National Bank. 75-987— 

Bad Axe—*State Savings Bank. 74-384— Sept. 15. 





Dec, 30. secauur 
Bancroft—State Exchange Bank. 74-561 MISSOURI 


162 —Sept. 29. Agency—*Farmers Bank. 80-745—Jan. 3. 
; Beulah—Central State Bank of Benzonia. Cape Girardeau—Sturdivant Bank. 80- 
nk 74-574—-Suspended Dec. 9. 104—Nov. 7. 

. Center Line—Center Line State Sav- Cleveland—Bank of Cleveland. 80-926— 





009 ings Bank. 74-1071—Suspended Aug. Nov, 29. 
99 Drexel—Inter-State Bank. 80-707—Nov. 


Daggett—Dageett State Sank. 74-933 


























0. 
‘ —Aug. 30. Fair Play—*Citizens State Bank. 80-752 
i2- East Detroit—First State Bank. 74-1016 —Deec. 31. 
- Suspended Sep. 30. Faucett—Bank of Faucett. 80-980—Aug. 
oe! Frank fort—State Savings Bank. 74-650 31. 
; Suspended Nov. 25. Half W ay—Bank of Half Way. 80-1611 
Co Grand Ledge—Grand Ledge State Bank. —Nov. 26. ; 
: 74-320—-Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. Humansville—*Farmers & Merchants 
585 Gr i *Grandville State Bank. 74- Bank. 80-542—Dec. 12. 
666—Suspended Dec. 27 Knox City—Home Bank. 80-773—Oct. 15. 
nt Lapeer—* Lapeer Savings’ Bank. 74-304— No. Kansas City—*Peoples Bank. 80-1658 
’ Dec. 31. —Dec. 27. (Kansas City P. O.) 
t2- Manton—*Manton State Bank. 74-724- Rhinels and Bank. 8:0-845— 
; Dec. 21. Sept. 6. 
AY Mattawan—*Mattawan State Bank. 74- Rosebud—*Rose Bud Bank. 80-1327— 
F 1078—Dec, 31. Dec, 20. 
\6— Mt. Clemens—Citizens Savings Bank. 74- Santa Rosa—Farmers Bank. 80-1202— 
Pp 210—Nov. 23. Nov. 1. 
iz Mt. Clemens—*Mt. Clemens Savings Stella—*Bank of Stella. 80-1212—Dec. 10. 
Bank. 74- nded Dec. 20. Washburn—Bank of Washburn. 80-1245 
ot Mt. Morris—Mount Morris State Bank. Nov. 21. 
7 74-752—Suspended Dec. 3. Washington—First National Bank, 80- 
i2- Negaunee—Negaunee State Bank. 74-197 220—Suspended Novy. 17. 
s —Suspended Oct. 29. Westboro—*Peoples Bank. 80-810—Dec. 
i2- Plainwell—Citizens State Savings Bank. :. 
aol 74-795—Sept. 19. Reopened Jan. 4, 1933. Williamstown—*Farmers'§ Exchange 
-667 F Powers—First State Bank. 74-802— Bank. 80-1456—Vol. liq. Dec. 1. 
; Sept. 1. 
Republic—Republic State Bank. 74-934 MONTANA 
—Oct, 22. Deer Lodge—United States National 
i tose City—Rose City State Bank. 74- sank. 93-77—Suspended Oct. Pe — 
1 820—Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. Flaxville—State Bank of Flaxville. 93- 
R *Roseville State Savings 291—Oct. 4. 
83 J Bank, 74-1106—Suspended Dec. 21. Vida—First State Bank. 93-316—Oct. 28. 
' Stephenson—Bank of Stephenson. 74- 
ank, | 851—Suspended Dec. 6. NEBRASKA 
= | —. State Bank. 74-880 srthur—Arthur State Bank. 76-1004— 
mt sept. <1. Vol. Lia. Now. 5. 
206 Fl ae Avoca—Bank of Avoca. 76-644—Nov. 29. 
itil MINNESOTA Bladen—State Bank of Bladen. 76-446 
at Askov—*Firs State Bank. 75-1021—Jan. —Sept. 30. 
4. Blair—*Farmers State Bank. 76-1255— 
= ¢ Bigelow—*State Bank of Bigelow. 75- Dec. 31. 
peste 656—Jan. 4, Cedar Bluffs—*Bank of Cedar Bluffs. 76- 
— Bluffton—State Bank of Bluffton. 75- 437—Dec. 28. 
state 1022—-Closed Nov. 10 by order of Board Cedar Rapids—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
1289 of Directors. 1231—Sept. 24. 
— ; ser eel irst State Bank. 75-681—Dec. (Chappell—Chappell State Bank. 76-948 
——, b —Sept. 28. 
i= Ely—*First State Bank. 75-1056—Jan. 4. Columbus—*Farmers State Bank. 76-7 
sf Frazee—First National Bank. 75-258— —Dec. 27. 
sank Sept. 15. Cotesfield—First State 3ank. 76-692— 
Garfield—Garfield State Bank. 75-759— Oct. 6. 
919— Sept. 7. Dunning—*State Bank of Dunning. 76- 
Glencoe—Bank of Glencoe. 75-234—Aug. 1211—Dee. 19. 
3-246 31. Elmwood—*Elmwood State Bank. 76-370 
Harmony—Peoples State Bank. 75-1295 —Jan. 
-1444 —Dec. 6. Farwell-—Farwell State Bank. 76-601— 
Hollandale—Produce State Bank. 75- Vol. in hands of Dept. of Trade & 
_ 83. 1572—Oct. 22. Commerce Oct. 25. 
dol Howard Lake—Bank of Howard Lake. Filley—State Bank of Filley. 76-724—- 
75-459—Sept. 17. Dec. 1. 
121-— Hutchinson—*Farmers & Merchants Foster—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
State Bank. 75-187—Jan. 10. 951—Sept. 19. 
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Greenwood—*Greenwood State Bank. 76- 
737—Jan. 9. 

Henderson—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
518—Nov. 21. . 

Holdrege—Phelps County Bank. 76-944 
Closed Nov. 8 and taken over by Dept. 
of Trade & Commerce. 

Homer—*Home State sank. 76-1283 
—Jan. 6. 

Homer—‘*Security State Bank. 76-510— 
Jan. 6. 

Hooper—Hooper State Bank. 76-331— 
Sept. 12. 

Inavale—Bank of Inavale. 76-762—Nov. 
19. 

Lanham—State Bank of Lanham. 76-775 
—Nov. 2 

Liberty—State Bank of Liberty. 76-780 
—Closed Dec. « ior purposes of reor- 
ganization, 

Lyons—*Farmers Bank. 76-293—Jan. 7. 

Murdock—*Bank of Murdock. 76-815— 
Dec. 19. 

Ogallala 
—Jan. 6. 

Raymond—Bank of Raymond. 76-849— 
Nov. 18. 

Sterling—*First State Bank. 76-338— 
Jan. 3. 

Verona—*Farmers State Bank. 76-933— 
Jan. 3. 

Winnebago—State Bank of Winnebago. 
76-1018—Vol. in hands of Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce Oct. 25. 

Winside—Citizens State Bank. 76-1282— 
Suspended operations for purpose of 
reorganization Oct. 19. 

York—American Trust Co. 76-1047—In 
process of liquidation. Rep. by Sec- 
Treas. Sept. 3. 

NEVADA 

Battle Mountain—*Battle Mountain State 
jank. 94-32—Dec. 13. 

Carson City—*Carson Valley Bank. 94-33 
—Dec. 13. 

Elko—*Henderson Banking Co. 94-26— 
Dec. 13. 

Fallon—*Chure hill County Bank. 94-35— 
yec 

Reno—*Bank of Nevada Savings & Trust 
Co. 94-6—Deec. 9. 

Reno—Reno National Bank. 94-3—Sus- 
pended Dec. 9. : 

Reno—*Riverside Bank. 94-8—Dec. 13. 

Reno—*United Nevada Bank. 94-1—Dec. 
13. 

Sparks—*Bank of Sparks Inc. 94-43— 
Dec. 13. 

Tonopah—*Tonopah Banking Corp. 9$4- 
20—Dec. 13. 

Virginia City—*Virginia City Bank. 94- 
52—Dec. 13. 

Wells—*Wells State Bank. 94-48—Dec. 
13. 

Winnemucca—*First National Bank. 94- 
45—Deec. 10. 

NEW JERSEY 

Ocean City—First National Bank. 55-359 
Suspended Nov. 

NEW MEXICO 

Alaegeete— Sans Bank of Alamogordo. 
9 Suspended Nov. 12. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mooresboro—*Union Trust Co. (Branch 
of Shelby) 66-857—Dec, 20. 

Old Fort—Bank of Old Fort. 66-410— 
Sept. 15. 

Wilson—North Carolina Industrial Bank 
(Unit of Greensboro) 66-863—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Will be discon- 
tinued about April 1, 1933. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Barney—Bank of Barney. 77-511—Oct. 
24 





*Farmers State Bank. 76-1251 





Suspended Nov. 1. 

Fort Yates—First State Bank. 77-7 
Oct. 25. 

Gre Northwestern State Bank. 7 
1072 Oct. 14 * 

Selz—Farmers State Bank. 77-771—Sept. 


31. 
Solen State Bank. 77-820—Oct. 25. 
Wellsburg—Farmers State Bank, 77-817 
—Sept. 21. 


OHIO 

Greenwich—Farmers Banking Co. 56-789 
—Dec. 

Ottawa—Bank of Ottawa Co. 56-601— 
Nov. 28. 

Savannah—*Farmers' Bank. 56-1141— 
Jan. 10. 

Tontogany—Tontogany Banking Co. 56- 
1180—Oct. 25. 

Valley City—Farmers Bank. (Private) 
56-1183—Oct. 7. 

Wayne—*Farmers Banking Co, 56-1117 
—dJan. 10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Allen—First National Bank. 86-508— 
Nov. 14. 


(Continued on page 128) 


Crosby—First National Bank. 77-766— 
1 
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Banks Reported Closed 


127) 
Bank. 86- 


(Continued from page 


Asher—Canadian Valley 
Nov. 14. 

Burlington—Bank of 
Sept. 20. Reopened Oct, 13. 

Ft. Towson—American National 
86-1103—Vol. Liq. Nov. 19. 
Hillsdale—Bank of Hillsdale. 

12. 


Oct. 
sank. 86-514—Nov. 3. 


Lamont—Citizens 
Maud—Maud State Bank, 86-556—Nov. 
sank. 


613— 


Burlington. 86-696 


Bank. 
86-776—- 


14. 
McLoud—First National 
Nov. 14. 
Perry—Farmers 
161—-Sept. 24. 
Shawnee—Shawnee 
30—Nov. 14. 
Skedee—*Skedee State 
Dec. 27. 
Sulphur—Park 
Nov. 14. 
Tecumseh—Tecumseh National Bank. 
2?82—Closed. 
Wanette—*First 
Dec. 17. 
Wetumka—Exchange 
merce. 86-356—Vol. liquidation. De- 
posits taken over by new Bank of 
Commerce Oct. 15. 
Wynona—Wynona National 
921 Vol, Liq. Nov. 10. 


OREGON 


Gresham—First 
hands of 
°6 


86-509— 


& Merchants Bank. 86- 


National Bank. 86- 


Bank. 86-635— 


National Bank. 86-133— 


86- 
State 


Bank. 86-826— 


Bank of Com- 
86- 


Bank. 


State I 
Supt. of 


sank. 96-129—In 
Banks for liq. Sept. 


La Grande—The First National 
96-328—Suspended Oct. 19. 
Mitchell—Mitchell State Bank. 96-286— 
In hands of State Banking Dept. Oct. 
19, 
Scappoose—First National Bank. 96- 
Suspended Sept. 29. 
Springfield—First National 
22 Suspended Oct. 10, 
The Dalles—*First National Bank of The 
Dalles. 96-40—Suspended Dec. 24. 
Wasco—Bank of Commerce. 96-142—In 
hands of State Banking Dept. Sept. 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cairnbrook—First 
145 Sept. 14. 
Clyme i Deposit 
1661—In possession of 
Dickson—(Ind. Br., 
Liberty National 
pended Oct. 3. 
Emporium—First National Bank. 
147—Suspended Sept. 23. 
Homer City—Homer City National Bank, 
60-1191—-Suspended Oct. 15. 
Pittsburgh—Diamond National Bank. 8- 
19—Nov. 12. 
a ae 
8-20—N 14. 
Pitteburgh—Real Estate Savings & Trust 
Co. 8-102—Nov. 16. 
Springfield (Media P. 
National Bank. 
Sept. 22 
Yukon—First National 
Suspended Sept. 16. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Landrum—* Mutual 
19 


Bank. 


219 


spank. 96- 


National Bank. 60- 
Bank. 60- 
Dept. Sept. 27. 
Scranton. P. O.)— 
Bank. 60-1663—Sus- 


60- 


National Bank, 


0.) 
60-172 


cary ld 


Bank. 60-1456— 


Bank. 67-475—Dec. 


Mullins Bank of Mullins. 67-179—Oct. 
Pamplic o—*Farmers Bank 


67-453—Dec. 17. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bowdle—First State B 

pended Nov. 14. 
Bowdle—Security State 

Suspended Oct. 19. 
Egan—First National 

Oct. 8. 
Faulkton—First National 

—Suspended Nov. 22 
Flandreau—First National 

—Suspended Oct. 22 


of Pamplico. 


ank. 78-211 


Bank. 


Sus- 
78-819— 
Bank. 78-536— 
Bank. 78-709 


Bank. 78-85 


Gray Chosen Head Of 
Central Hanover 

William 8. 

president of the Central Hanover Bank and 


Gray, Jr., has been elected 


Trust Co. George Davison, president since 
1929, was elected chairman of the board, 
and William Woodward, chairman 
1929, was elected honorary chairman. 

Mr. Gray, who born in 1897, is 
now the youngest president of an im- 
portant New York banking institution, as 
he is now only 35 years old. 


since 


was 
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Greenway—Greenway 
548—Nov. 29. 
Java—First State 
pended Oct. 3. 
Letcher—First National 
Suspended Sept. 27. 
Miranda—*Miranda State 
Suspended Jan. 5. 
Montrose—Montrose 
pended Nov. 23. 
Orient—*Orient State 
Suspended Dec. 17. 
Tulare—State Bank 

Suspended Dec. 5. 
Wessington—Citizens National Bank. 
250—Suspended Oct. 3. 
TENNESSEE 
Baxter—Baxter 
320—Nov. Fe 
Hickman—* Bank of Hickman. 
Closed July 1. “.. we Aug. 
closed again De 28. 
Holladay—Bank of Holladay. 
Oct. 3. 
Leipers Fork (Franklin P. O.) 
Leipers Fork. 87-529—Nov. 26. 
Milledgeville—*Try-County Bank. 
Vol. liq. Dec. 31. 
Nolensville—Nolensville 
Oct. 24. 
Ripley—*First State 
96 
Vonore—Bank 
20 


State Bank. 78- 


Bank. 78-283—Sus- 


Bank. 78-344— 


Bank. 78-582— 


Bank. 78-305—Sus- 


gank. 78-593— 


of Tulare. 78-619— 


78- 


Bank & Trust Co. 87- 
87-396— 
25 and 


87-399— 
Bank of 
87-763 


Bank. 87-440— 


Bank. 87-554—Dec. 


of Vonore. 8&7-485—Oct. 


TEXAS 
Brownsville—* Texas 
88-69—Dec. 13. 
Georgetown—City National 
1971—Suspended Nov. 17. 
Gonzales—Farmers National 
296—Suspended Oct. 11. 
Jefferson—*Jefferson State 
2002—Dec. 24. 
Lyford—First State Bank. 
30. 
Martindale—Merchants & Planters Bank. 
88-1160—Vol. Liq. 
Rocksprings—*First National 
1930—Suspended Dec, 19. 
Seagoville—*First State Bank. 
Dec. 14. 
Sunset—Sunset 
Sept. 12 
Thrall—*Farmers State 
Dec. 5. 
W inchester—* Winchester 
88-1352—Nov. 4. 


VIRGINIA 
Sharps—* Rappahannock State Bank. 


7 


427—Jan., 


WASHINGTON 
Buena—Buena State 
} 


Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank. 8&8- 


Bank. 88- 


Bank. &8- 


88-1477—Sept. 


Bank. 88- 


&8-1289— 


State sank. 88-1310— 


tank. S88-1565— 


State Bank. 


68- 


Bank, 98-408—Nov. 

Davenport—Lincoln County 
98-145—Nov. 14. 

Ephrata—First National 
Suspended Nov. 28. 

St. John—Farmers State 
Suspended Nov. 16. 
Walla Walla—Peoples State 

19—Sept. 14. 
Waterville—Douglas County State Bank. 
98-163—In hands of Supervisor of 
Banking for liq. Sept. 14. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Chester—*First National Bank. 
Suspended Dec. 21. 
Hamlin—*Farmers & Merchants 
69-386—Dec. 16. 
WISCONSIN 
Abbotsford—Abbotsford 
Suspended Oct. 17. 
Almena—Almena State 
Suspended Oct. 31. 

i State —. of 
Avoca—Avoca State 
pended Sept. 22. 

Bristol—Home _ State Bank. 
—Suspended Dec. 7 following 
proclamation dated Dec. 1, 


State Bank. 


jank. 98-400— 


Bank. 98-375— 


Bank, 98- 


69-263— 


tank. 


Bank. 79-431— 


Bank. 79-436— 


Astico. 79-1013 


Jank. 79-446—Sus- 


79-962—- 
holiday 


ALBERT H. DupDLEy has been elected 
president of both the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co. and Mortgage Guarantee Co., 
at Baltimore. He succeeds Albert G. 
Towers, who has been made chairman of 
the boards of both institutions. Mr. 
Dudley was formerly executive vice presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Trust Co. 

EutMerR E. Baver, cashier of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Tarentum, 
Pa., is now executive vice president of the 
Allegheny Trust Co. at Pittsburgh. 


Chili—Chili State 
pended Oct. 15. 
Clear Lake—*Peoples' Bank. 
Dec. 13 following holiday 
Dec. 10. 
Cornell—State Bank 
—Suspended Oct. 7. 
Eagle River—Farmers & 
State Bank. 79-896—Suspended Oct. 29, 
Galesburg (Navarino P. O.)—Galesburg 
State Bank. Suspended Oct. 12, 
Galesville—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 79-360—Suspended Dec. 29. 
Germantown—*Citizens Bank. 79-1008— 
Suspended Dec 29. 
Green Bz 
989—Suspended Nov. 
Hartford—Hartford ites Bank, 
244—Suspended Oct. 22. 
31. 
Haywa Sawyer County 79-894 
Suspended Oct, 31. 

Hillsdale—*State Bank of Hillsdale. 79- 
85 Suspended Dec. 17. 
i se *State Bank of 

e 99 
Howards Grove (Sheboygan P. O.)— 
State Bank of Howards Grove. 79-794 
—Suspended Oct. 31. Reopened Nov. 9. 
Independence—*Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 79-911—Suspended Dec. 29. 
Iron River—Iron River Bank. 79-284— 
Closed Dec. 1. after holiday proclaimed 
Nov. 26. 
Kenosha—United States National 
& Trust Co. 79-68—Nov. 14. 
Lomira—Lomira State Bank. 
Suspended “°° 30. 
Lublin—State Bank of Lublin. 
Suspended Nov. 2 
Marshfield—Clove rland State 
170—Suspended Dec. 6. 
Marshfield—First National 
167—Suspended Dec. 7. 
Medford—First National Bank. 79-298 
—Nov. 26. Business to be taken over 
by State Bank of Medford. 
Merrimack— State Bank of Merrimack. 
9-605—Suspended Dec. 7. 
Milw aukee—Southern State 
—Suspended Oct. 26. 
Milwaukee—St, Francis State 
84—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Mount Hope—Mount Hope State 
79-616—Suspended Sept. 26. 
Muscoda—Muscoda State Bank. 
—Suspended Oct. 19. 
New Lisbon—Farmers & 
3ank. 7 
North Bend 


Bank. 


79-484— 
proclamation 


of Cornell. 79-828 


Merchants 


sank. 79- 


79- 


Reopened Oct, 


Bank. 


Holcombe. 


Bank 
79-588— 

79-1000 
sank. 79- 


Bank. T79- 


Bank. 12-88 


Bank. 12- 


Bank. 
79-618 


Merchants 
Suspended Oct. 29. 
State Bank of North 

> ae 
Onalaska—Onalaska State Bank. 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Owen—State Bank of 
Suspended Oct. 13. 
Pittsville—Pittsville 
Suspended Oct, 21. 
Plain—*Plain State 
pended Dec, 30. 
Readstown—Readstown 
Suspended Oct. 19. 
Saukville—Saukville State 
nded Nov. 7. 
Stanley—Citizens State 
Suspended Dec. 9. 
Sturgeon Bay—Merchants Exchange 
Bank. 79-209—Oct. 6 
Sturtev Sturtevant State 
839—Suspended Dec. 10. 
Waukesha—National Exchange 
79-131—-Suspended Sept. 23. In process 
of liquidation in accordance’ with 
agreement with Waukesha National 
Bank. 
Westby—Bank of Westby. 
pended Sept. 24. 
Westby—Westby 
Suspended Oct, 1 
Yuba—Yuba State 
pended Oct. 29. 


Bend, 
79-765 


Owen. 79-639— 


State Bank. 


79-648 


Bank. 79-746—Sus- 


Bank. 79-660— 


jank. 79-779 


Bank. 


79-258— 


Bank. 79- 


Bank. 


79-374—Sus- 


State Bank. 79-373— 4 


Bank. 79-993—Sus- 
WYOMING 


Lyman—*Farmers & Stockgrowers State 
Bank. 99-126—Vol. liq. Dec. 27. 


In reviewing the year just past, PAvL 
THOMPSON, president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Philadel- 
phia, says: ‘‘It is a good omen that since 
June of last year the low prices in com- 
modities and securities have not been 
violated. If we work for (rather than 
merely look for) a normal revival of busi- 
ness activity, we shall achieve it in 1933.”’ 

Philadelphia banks have reduced interest 
on savings accounts from 3% to 244%, 
effective February 1. 
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